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“MY HEART 
IS IN THE WORK" 
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Carnegie Institute 


of Technology 


Summer Session—1926 


Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of Art, 
Music and Industrial Training 
June 28 to August 6 


Courses for Undergraduates in Architecture 


and Engineering 
June 14 to August 6 


For information address the 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH 


Tuomas StrockHam Baker, President. 





























‘1. OW C’ AUTIOUS 


(BISHOP Warburton defined enthusiasm 
as that temper of mind in which the imagi- 
nation has got the better of the judgment. 
This indictment, however, has not served to 


stifle the ardor of youth. 


Q@{NTHUSIASM is, indeed, a most 
powerful ally to the ambitious college grad- 
uate about to embark upon a life career, 
as it is to the newly matriculated student. 
Guided wisely it strikes down many barriers 


to success. 
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STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Are The Wise” 


HOME OFFICE 


But there always is that real necessity 
for a leaven of caution; a regard for possible 
future contingencies and the wisdom to pro- 
vide againstthem. This, summed up, is the 
avowed purpose of life insurance—protection 


against the rocks and shoals of life’s voyage. 


Asx your Prudential representative to 
explain to you the various forms of such 
security, or we shall be glad to have you 


address any inquiry to the Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrige.p, President 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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St. John’s College, Oxford University 


From an Etching by Edgar L. Pattison 


IGH school students who expect to enter some one 

of the hundreds of colleges and universities through- 

out the United States in the autumn, can but little appreci- 
ate the turmoils and disturbances which marked the begin- 


nings of universities. 


It is generally agreed that the earliest universities, which 
resemble our modern type, were those founded at Bologna 
and at Paris, during the Middle Ages. They typify the 
two main classes into which all medieval universities fall 
as to method of government. The University of Bologna 
was a group of corporations or guilds of students; the 
University of Paris was a corporation of masters. 


From the twelfth century, Bologna was the great Civil 
Law School, not only of Italy but of all Europe. Bologna’s 
educational traditions were derived from classical times. 
On the other hand, the students adapted the prevailing 
guild system and banded themselves under nationalities for 
protection. Eventually they gained such great power that 
they governed the university. 


The University of Paris first attracted students from a 
distance in the eleventh century. The teaching of Abelard 
(1079-1142), who seceded from the older institution and 
affiliated himself with the monastery of Sainte Genevieve, 
made Paris the intellectual center of France. 


Oxford had a tradition of intellectual activity almost as 
early as that of Paris. We find Robert Pullen, under whom 


John of Salisbury had also studied, in Paris, lecturing at 
Oxford on the Scriptures as early as 1133. Before the 
middle of the twelfth century, there were schools at Ox- 
ford where clerks were already gathered in considerable 
numbers to hear men of learning teach. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis arrived at Oxford in 1187 to read an account of 
his travels in Ireland. 


It was not, however, until 1249 that William, the Arch- 
deacon of Durham, perceiving the advantage of communal 
living, left money to support ten masters in a house or 
houses to be rented or bought out of his fund. John 
Balliol established a foundation, now Balliol College, in 
1263. The present system was, however, inaugurated by 
Walter de Merton in 1274 when he made exact provisions 
for the foundation and governing of Merton College. 
Frequent contributions from prelates and temporal princes 
followed as the University of Oxford developed into the 
intellectual center of England. 

St. John’s College, Oxford University, founded in 1555, 
marks the beginning of the new order in the English uni- 
versity system, when arose “an increase in luxury conse- 
quent on the development of colleges, originally designed 
for the poor, but now frequented by the wealthier class.” 
St. John’s, presented by Sir Thomas White, a clothier 
merchant, was one of the first gifts to education made by a 
member of the rich middle class which commenced to rise 
to material power in Tudor times. 
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The Czar’s Diamond 


By Bliss Perry 


N the heart of Old Berlin, hid away behind the 
| Borse, there stood until very lately a tiny Gothic 
church. It was so small, and the street upon which 
it faced was so insignificant, that one might live in Ber- 
lin all his life and never hear of it. It was very old, much 
the oldest church in the city, though no one knew ex- 
actly the time when its stout walls and quaint, pointed 
arches had been raised. Yet this spot, at least, had 
once been occupied by the chapel of a hospital built for 
the Crusaders, who brought back from the Holy Land 
the pestilence and leprosy. Records of the thirteenth 
century tell of this, and all through the Middle Ages 
the hospital and its chapel stood there, the latter always 
bearing the same name, the Church of the Holy Ghost. 
A hundred years ago three aged lindens were still to be 
seen in front of it; and the tradition was that these had 
been planted twigs downward by three falsely accused 
persons, who proved through the miraculous growth, to 
the satisfaction of medieval law, that they were guilt- 
less before God. Here the orphans of the city used to 
come for worship, after there were no more Crusaders ; 
and in the eighteenth century, when a powder explosion 
had shattered the great garrison church near by, the 
soldiers of the father of the great Frederick were 
marched in here on Sunday mornings to listen to the re- 
formed faith. Some old people now living can remember 
when a congregation of converted Jews used to gather 
in the chapel; after the Hebrews came an organization 
of Reformed Catholics ; and thirty 


near by, came in to the service. There was a little 
organ in the gallery, and two or three students of the- 
ology usually attended in order to help along the feeble 
singing. But the Lutheran pastor preached with 
strange earnestness, and it may be that there was just 
as sincere worship in the chapel as there was in the 
crowded Dom, not far distant upon the opposite side 
of the Spree. 

Nevertheless, the time came at last for the abandon- 
ment of the old building, and the removal of the congre- 
gation to a brand-new chapel. One bright March mid- 
day the closing service was held, and the good pastor’s 
voice trembled somewhat as he preached from the text: 
“Except ye turn and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” His auditors 
were more numerous than usual, and among them were 
an elderly man and a little girl, who for months past 
could have been seen every Sunday upon a front seat in 
the queer old gallery. The pastor had inquired once 
of the sexton who these persons were, but all the sex- 
ton could ascertain was that the man’s name was Engel, 
and that the yellow-haired girl was a daughter of 
Engel’s landlady. Herr Engel always watched the 
preacher with grave attention. He wore usually a 
skull-cap, he had a square, immobile face, smoothly 
shaven, his figure was rather short and heavy, and he 
was forced to climb slowly up and down the gallery 
stairs, seeming to like to hold the girl’s hand as he did 

so. To see him upon this March 





years ago there were special serv- 
ices here for droschke drivers. The 
old walls, therefore, have harbored 
strange assemblies, first and last, 
though in the latter years there 


at all. Precisely at noon, each 
Sunday, the sexton carried out 
two little standards and placed 
them on the pavement in front of 
the chapel, for a sign that wagons 
must go through a neighboring 
street and make the spot even 
quieter; and then a few persons, 
1ever more than twenty or thirty, 


to rule his life. 


her old friend. 





Expiation 


He had made some duplicate keys. 
Was it fair that his whole life should 
+ be tainted by one small dishonesty like 
has been hardly any congregation that? Yet the reward of his dis- 
honesty, the Czar’s diamond, seemed 
At last, except for 
little Gretel, his only companion was ; : ? 
the jewel and his own remorseful right. Herr Engel was ending his 
heart. In a conclusion that reminds 
us of the text, “A little child shall lead 
them,” Gretel solves the problem for 


This story, taken from the book, 
“Salem Kittredge and Other Stories,” 
is reprinted here through the courteous 

permission of Mr. Perry. 


day, one would have guessed that 
the elderly church-goer was a re- 
tired artisan or man of some 
petty business, ending his days in 
peace, and preparing his soul for 
the close by listening to the serious 
words of the thin-faced pastor. 
The guess would have been partly 


days, and he came to the Chapel 
of the Holy Ghost to seek his 
soul’s good; but behind his tran- 
quil face there was a mind tortured 
by memory, a will wrestling ever, 
and ever overcome and growing 
weaker ; for the man was not what 








most of them old people who lived 





he seemed to be. He was an Englishman and a thief. 

In the spring of 1854 a clever theft of imperial 
diamonds at St. Petersburg was for a day or two the 
theme of comment in the European press. The out- 
break of war in the Crimea had thrown the Czar’s 
palace into momentary confusion, and the robbery was 
so skillfully executed that only the merest accident gave 
the clue by which the thieves were caught. All the 
jewels were recovered except one, a stone of high value. 
The criminals were promptly dealt with, and though the 
police never found what was done with the missing dia- 
mond, yet what mattered a single stone, worth six 
thousand rubles though it were, in that battle summer? 
When those members of the small English colony who 
wished to leave the city were allowed to do so, no one 
thought of searching Richard Angell, an ingenious lock- 
smith of thirty, who had gained high wages in Russia, 
but whose highest wage of all was the diamond con- 
veyed to him for his secret share in the robbery at the 
palace. He brought this diamond with him to Berlin, 
he had kept it for more than thirty years, and it 
gleamed now with an evil light in his memory, as he sat 
in the Chapel of the Holy Ghost and sought in vain to 
find his peace with God. 


To think that one thing will spoil a man’s life! All 
he had done was to make some duplicate keys. The 
other thieves had been honest with him and had given 
him what they promised: this one stone. At first, after 
coming to Berlin and securing work at his trade, he did 
not dare to sell the jewel, for the risk would have been 
too great. He used, nevertheless, to speculate about the 
price and to plan what he would do with the money. 
The diamond ought to be precious, he thought to him- 
self, with a kind of humor, for he had bought it with 
his honesty. Little by little he shrank from the idea of 
selling it, at least for the present. Often he took it 
at night from its hiding place, and for hours 
watched how the candle-flame was flashed back from its 
facets, how the stone grew luminous within, shining now 
white and cold like snow, then warm as Crimean sun- 
light. ‘This Russian diamond seemed a live thing, and 
fascinated him. The months went by and then the 
years, before he knew it; the diamond became a part of 
his life, and he grew to love it as other men love women. 
He used to laugh at himself sometimes, and wonder 
what would come of it all. It was absurd enough; a 
young fellow, all alone in the world, with no one de- 
pendent upon him—he might travel and see Europe, he 
might do so many things with the price of that stone— 
and yet here he filed away in the German workshop, 
amused himself at night by looking at his big diamond, 
and did not even care to see England again! But so 
he went on years and years. The steady, silent work- 
man felt a gulf opening between himself and other men; 
he had something that was all his own. The Angells 
were a lonely folk, his grandmother had once told him, 
and did not need other people so much as most. It did 
not occur to him particularly that he wanted friends. 
He was on good terms enough with his fellow-workmen, 
to be sure, and every Thursday night for a long time 
had his regular seat at a Stammtisch with them, in a 
quiet little place in the Spandauer Strasse. But he 
never added much to the joviality of the company, and 
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when, shortly after the Franco-Prussian War, the new 
Rathaus was completed, and the other locksmiths de- 
cided to set up their Stammtisch in the huge crowded 
Rathskeller, Engel slipped out of the circle, almost with- 
out their knowing he was gone. Occasionally he took a 
stroll with an acquaintance in the Thiergarten on a 
Sunday afternoon, but more commonly he went alone, 
sometimes walking as far as Charlottenburg, where he 
would hunt out a corner in some garden, under the 
horse-chestnut trees, and have a glass of Moabit beer 
with a bit of bread and cheese, before tramping back to 
his lodgings. He used to watch the Sunday crowds 
with some curiosity, but with no great interest. All 
those men and women had their own affairs; they did 
not care for him. Well, he did not care for them; he 
had his own affairs, too. 


Gradually he came to wonder how he could ever have 
thought of selling the diamond. As well sell himself; 
nay, the stone was himself; had he not sold himself to 
gain it? There was a dreary sort of amusement in this 
thought of the identity of himself with the stone, when 
the idea first occurred to him, and it amused him twenty 
years. He smiled at it sometimes while working at his 
bench, and murmured something in English; then the 
other workmen would eye him and whisper among them- 
selves. As he grew older he stooped more, got heavier 
in figure, and walked less on Sundays. He had always 
been a diligent hand at his trade, but at last he took so 
few holidays, and hammered away so taciturnly, that 
even those who had been on friendly terms with him 
were inclined to grow provoked at his lack of sociability, 
and to discover that he was queer. Richard Engel only 
dropped his head lower over his work and talked less 
than ever. But one day he felt a terrible pain at his 
heart, and went to see a doctor. The doctor examined 
him carefully. 


“You are a locksmith, you say? You have been 
bending over your table too much. You should stop 
work, or if you will go on, it must be at your risk. 
Have you anything laid up, Herr Engel?” It was the 
most natural question in the world, but the patient’s 
face paled with terror. If he had anything laid up! 
“No,” he stammered, “not much.” 


For months he remained idle, and then for the first 
time his conscience gave him real uneasiness. He was 
not so very old; he had never thought much of how thx 
matter might end; of course, it was a sin, this quee: 
adventure with a diamond, yet the thing seemed mor: 
strange than sinful. But that sudden pain in his chest 
woke him. Death, then, was waiting at the end of his 
experiment. He found that he had been playing a cun- 
ning secret game, with his soul for stake, and had all 
these years been losing. The months that he was out 
of the shop were a torture to him; he grew restless. 
nervous, imaginative. He thought of restitution, but 
when he drew the brilliant from its case to look at it, 
he learned how he had grown to love this stone that had 
mastered his life. He could not give it up. It was pos- 
sible to sell it now, and to live the rest of his days upon 
the money, without risking again the terrible work, but 
he could not bring himself to the thought of parting 
with it. (Continued on Page 30) 
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Bliss Perry 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


N his book, T'he American Mind, published in 1912, 

| Bliss Perry wrote: “We must look to the Middle- 

West mind of America, to the individualism, the 
literature and the art produced in the great Mississippi 
valley for the expression of the true American mind. 
Chicago is more alive to actual American needs than 
New York or Boston.” Today 
when the accuracy of this proph- 
cy has been fairly well established, 
uch a statement would excite no 
special comment. In 1912 it must 
ave seemed rank heresy thus to 
‘ingle out for future distinction a 
-egion generally considered to 
ie thoroughly materialistic and 
crude. 

Probably if he had been born in 
‘he Middle West, Mr. Perry would 
ave been more modest in advanc- 
ing its cause and more respectful 
of the prestige of the East. But 
having always lived within the 
periphery of Boston’s intellectual 
influence, he was not in awe of it. 
He was born in Williamstown in 
1860. His father was professor 
emeritus of history and political 
economy at Williams College, and 
it was there that Bliss Perry re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees. Later he studied at the 
Universities of Berlin and Stras- 
burg. A great many honorary de- 
grees were granted him from time 
to time—he can probably write as 
many impressive initials after his 
name as any man in America.- For several years he 
was professor of English at Williams College. Later 
he accepted a similar position at Princeton, where he 
remained until he became editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
in 1899. In 1907 he returned to the teaching profes- 
sion as professor of English literature at Harvard, and 
with the exception of one year spent abroad as Har- 
vard lecturer at the University of Paris, he has con- 
tinued his work at Harvard. 

Mr. Perry’s chief reputation rests on his critical 
essays, which cover a wide range of subjects literary 
and social. His first venture in this field was A Study 
of Prose Fiction. This was very well received and two 
years later he published The Amateur Spirit. Mr. 
Perry has always been interested in the underlying 
causes of conduct, and in this book, which is a collection 
of six papers, he attempts to get at the essential dif- 
icrence between the expert, who functions day in and 
cay out with almost the precision of a cog in a ma- 
chine, and one whom in contrast he calls “the amateur.” 
Such an “amateur” he terms the village carpenter of 


4 


tuirty years before, who would ‘leave a good job to 





Buss Perry 
The short stories of Mr. Perry are the incarna- 
tion of his own “amateur spirit”—imaginative, 
unstudied, and done with a certain leisureliness. 





go fishing. The trout fishing done by the expert, in- 
tensively, within the specified interval of his two weeks’ 
vacation, would be classed as “professional.” ‘To come 
within the scope of the term “amateur” an activity 
must be, in a way, imaginative, unstudied and truant, 
and done with a certain leisureliness. In 1904 when 
he published the book, Mr. Perry 
considered that the old-school 
amateur was rapidly passing. The 
newer school he termed impulsive, 
energetic, assertive, and somewhat 
crude, and urged that they acquire 
more of the professional’s skill, 
and that the latter acquire more of 
the amateur’s imagination. 

In his book, The American 
Mind, he again inquires into the 
springs of action. He examines 
such qualities as have been attrib- 
uted to Americans by foreign ob- 
servers such as Dickens. Some of 
them are curiosity, loquacity, reck- 
lessness, and radicalism. 

He partially admits the charge 
of radicalism, saying that, “There 
is, in fact, conservatism in our 
blood and radicalism in our brains, 
and now one and now the other 
rules.” He sees recklessness every- 
where and tells us that: “Emerson 
will plunge on a new idea as se- 
renely as any stock-gambler ever 
plunged on Wall Street.” He dis- 
trusts the American readiness to 
be moved by windy oratorical 
nothings and says that “Words 
rather than things have climbed into the saddle and 
rule mankind.” The American curiosity which foreign 
visitors note with so much distaste, may have originated 
during the pioneer period when the lonely settler, remote 
from humankind, felt a disproportionate interest in the 
few contacts that befell him, and when, as well, the dif- 
ference between a Sioux and a Pawnee meant life and 
death. But certainly, whether accurate or not, such an 
explanation is a welcome variant from the conventional. 

While conceding that we have no strictly national 
art, Mr. Perry raises the question whether such an art 
exists anywhere—“an art, that is to say, which con- 
veys a trustworthy and adequate expression of the na- 
tional temper as a whole.” In suport of this view he 
points out that Keats wholly escaped his time-spirit 
as did our own Poe, whose tales might in many cases 
have been written just as well in the sevententh or 
twentieth centuries as in the nineteenth. He points out 
that Westerners are apt to generalize about the Jap- 
anese from the work of a few artists, and reach conclu- 
sions as to Japanese character that hardly fit the con- 
querors of Russia. (Concluded on Page 19) 








DR. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH 
(1819-1902), the author of “Ben Bolt,” 
never received any remuneration for his 
ballad upon which both a play and the 
sentimental motif of “Trilby” were found- 
ed. The ballad was an expedient resorted 
to by Nelson Kneass, a strolling minstrel. 
Kneass happened into Pittsburgh in 1848, 
where the manager of a theater offered 
him a part in “The Battle of Buena Vista” 
if Kneass could produce a new song. A 
newspaper man, A. M. Hunt, dug out of 
his memory the fragments of 
English’s poem, “Ben Bolt,” 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Curious Origins 
of American Ballads 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER (1826-1864) 
will be the subject of many articles during 
the summer's holiday because of the cen- 
tennial of his birth on July 4. Foster's 
method of deliberately composing his bal- 
lads is typical of the other famous ballad 
makers of America. European ballads 
have usually been evolved only through 
vocal repetition by succeeding generations. 
In our land, the national ballads have gen- 
erally been prepared for the stage or other 
public use, only becoming a part of the 
nation’s traditional song through constant 
use after formal publication. 

The facts of Foster’s life, which are too 
well known for reiteration here, bear out 
the haunting sadness of his gentle mel- 
odies. When sixteen, he composed “Open 
Thy Lattice, Love,” which was quickly 





DANIEL DECATUR EMMETT 
(1815-1904) unintentionally composed the 
battle song of the Confederacy, “Dixie.” 
He wrote it hastily for a minstrel show 
in 1859, on a dark Sunday spent in a 
bleak New York boarding house. He 
chanced to recall that on such a dreary 
day circus folk would lament, “I wish I 
was in Dixie.” The song attained instant 
vogue at New Orleans in 1861; and the 
innocent Emmett was even denounced for 
disloyalty by northern patriots. 


adding words to replace those 
forgotten. Kneass adapted a 
German melody, sang the bal- 
lad with great success, and 
it was soon famous in 
England. Kneass trouped un- 
successfully but was buried at 
Chillicothe, Missouri, as the 
author of “Ben Bolt.” Mean- 
while, Dr. English, the true 
author, somewhat resented the 
popularity of what he con- 
sidered not only one of his 
minor poems, but a weak ver- 
sion of his original. He was 
wont to say, apropos of “Ben 
Bolt,” “A ship, a steamboat, 
and a race horse were named 
after it,’ and he concluded, 
“The ship was wrecked, the 
steamboat blew up, and the 
horse never won a race.” 


JULIA WARD HOWE (1819-1910), with her 
brothers, Samuel and Henry. She wrote “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ after a visit to the 
Virginia front in 1861 where she heard the sol- 
diers singing “John Brown’s Body.” The tale 
of the origin of “John Brown’s Body” is said to 
apply to the humorous attempts of the Twelfth 
Massachusetts Infantry at Fort Warren, near 
Boston, to tease a Scotch volunteer, whose name, 
John Brown, implied the significance of the 
Brown of Ossawatomie. Some records say that 
the words were written by Charles S. Hall, of 
Charlestown, and that the music was adapted by 
James E. Greenleaf from a camp-meeting tune, 
“Say, brother, will you meet me,’ which had 
been first written in 1855 by John W. Stepps of 
Richmond, Virginia. Certain it is, that the 
Twelfth Infantry first sang it in Boston and in 
New York, and from the lips of these scldiers it 
was caught up and echoed throughout the Union 
Army. It was also sung by Kitchener's soldiers 
in the Soudan. 


followed by other ballads invented for ti 
singing club organized by Foster. 

Many of Foster’s songs, of which / 
always wrote both words and music, wer’ 
made out of personal sentiment. “My O/! 
Kentucky Home’ was prepared as 
souvenir of a visit to the homestead of ; 
kinsman at Bardstown, Kentucky; “Ma; 
sa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” upon ti 
death of his father; and “Old Dog Tray,’ 
in memory of a favorite dog, 

The early promise of Foster's life wa 
not fulfilled in maturity. He braved Nex 
York shortly after his marriage in 185 
but returned home within the year li 
cause of nostalgia. He left Pittsburg 
again in 1860 to try New York once mor: 
There he died January 13, 1864, after bit 
terly lonely years, in anonymity. 





JOHN HOWARD PAYNE (179!- 
1852), the author of “Home Sweet Home,” 
whose life parallels that of Foster in tis 
failure to grapple with the material world, 
was likewise a child prodigy. A success- 
ful actor at seventeen, and a playwrig/it 
whose 50 dramas were acted by tie 
famous English thespians, he wrote sadly, 
“The world has literally sung my song 
until every heart is familiar with i's 
melody, yet I have been a wanderer since 
my boyhood.” 
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On Judging Poetry 


By Witter Bynner 


HERE are three approaches to judgment of any 
art. First, there is the simple untutd@red ap- 


proach, which has been over-ridiculed by the 
satirical echo: “I don’t know anything about art, but 
{ know what I like.” Second, there is the approach of 
he cultured individual who tries to combine his own 
judgment with the majority judg- 
nent among those whom he con- 
iders his peers. Third, there is 
he conventionalized approach of 
he complete academician who sub- 
ues personal judgment to the cu- 
mulated judgments of other acade- 
licians deader than he is. The 
first approach is human, respecta- 
ile and, in the end, conclusive. 
“he second is one of those com- 
promises by which we live. The 
third, fortunately the rarest of the 
hree, has nevertheless an influence 
ut of all proportion to its value: 
great influence, for instance, on 
school-books. The first approach 
s of the heart, without which the 
others are only shadows. The first 
might be called a love-letter, the 
second an invitation to tea, the 
third an obituary. 
Granting various amalgama- — 
tions of these attitudes, let me con- Ss Wen 
sider them as concerns poetry, and 
let me do away with the usual dis- 
guises of ego. On the whole, when 
any of us says “one thinks” or “we 
think” or “it is thought,” he means “I think.” 


Not long ago I was driven to a New York station 
by a happy taxi-man. The question whether or not his 
state had anything to do with prohibition may have 
nothing to do with poetry or may have a great deal to 
do with it. At any rate, he was singing. While I 
listened, I noticed that he was one of the children of 
Israel for whom the countless Red Seas of Manhattan 
divide at regular intervals of time and space. And yet 
the tune he was improvising carried a hundred repeti- 
tions of the American colonial lines, 

“Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere.” 


! wondered if he had been a school-parrot learning, as 
I had done, a routine Longfellow poem, and if he was 
unconsciously recalling it at a moment when his heart 
felt like a song. Samuel Johnson’s dictionary gave 
oatmeal as a food for men in Scotland and for horses 
in England. Similarly it might be said that Long- 
fellow is a poet for men in England and for children in 
‘America. Critical England still venerates Longfellow 
as a poet, while critical America shrugs a shoulder at 
him. How are we to tell which judgment is right? By 
aiy or all of the three approaches, Longfellow might 





“Choose for yourself, enjoy for yourself, 
reject for yourself.” 
See “The Poetry Corner” for a brief sketch 
of Mr. Bynner. 


be regarded as an important or unimportant poet. For 
myself, with due deference to men in England and with 
still more deference to children in America, I have only 
to pick up a volume of Longfellow and to shake my 
head. He is not for me. If he is for you, I make no 
argument. In fact, I confess with humility a judgment 
out of gear with superior taste in 
both countries, inasmuch as I have 
finally set aside the reverential col- 
lege courses in which I studied 
English poetry and have decided 
and hereby avow that Milton has 
never meant much of anything to 
my heart nor Shelley to my ear. 
For thirty years now I have read 
these two poets from time to time 
and have doubted my own judg- 
ment; but at last, against over- 
whelming opinion to the contrary, 
I ease my soul by declaring that 
Milton, in spite of his blind eyes, 
is little more to me than a swollen 
old bore, and that Shelley, in spite 
of his open life, is little more than 
a stretcher of thin and unmusical 
platitude. One man’s platitude 
may be another man’s pleasure. To 
Bernard Shaw, for instance, even 
Shakespeare is a dresser of plati- 
tude. To many a modern, Words- 
worth is a dreary old sheep, Whit- 
man a blatant old rooster. To me, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Whitman are, at their best, 
the four dominant glories of English poetry. 


= on SI 


Where are we, then? I can only tell you where I 
am. Let me look back a minute. At the turn of the 
century, I was expostulating with my Harvard profes- 
sor in American literature against the inclusion of Walt 
Whitman as a subject worthy of study; a few years 
later, I was reading Whitman again and feeling as if 
the sun had risen after a long darkness. Still later, I 
was drawing ridicule from Harriet Monroe by pre- 
ferring Moira O’Neill’s Irish poems to those of W. B. 
Yeats, was being pitied by the Poetry Society of 
America for liking some of the war-ballads of Robert 
W. Service, and was finding critics in general apathetic 
toward my favorite latter-day American poet, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. These may have been good judgments 
or bad. They were mine. I was not demanding that 
others should agree with them. I was not considering 
my judgments superior to those of others, nor inferior 
either. I was not sure that my judgments might not 
change, in any direction. Once upon a time, Edgar 
Poe and Sidney Lanier seemed to me much more im- 
portant poets than they seem today. They not only 
seemed more important; they were more important, be- 
cause they were more important (Concluded on Page27 ) 
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Running the Gantlet of Student Opinion 


Books as Seen by High School Students 


Castilian Days. By John Hay. Houghton 

Mifflin Company, Boston. 

HE seventeen essays of Castilian Days 

present a vivid picture of the life of 
Spain. We learn of a civilization where the 
Church holds its powerful sway as it did in 
the Middle Ages; where the upper classes 
believe in devils, and the peasants dare not 
yawn without crossing themselves, lest an 
imp of some sort finds a place to lodge with- 
in them; where duels are fought with great 
deadliness whenever a caballero’s delicate 
honor is offended; where the Carnival sur- 
vives as a popular fete, where the rich and 
the poor enjoy themselves like children, 

The cities of Spain—Seville, Barcelona, 
Madrid—are so described that we see the 
people at home, at church, at the bull-fights, 
and at the theatres. The whole history of 
Spain—of its Moors, of its Goths, of its dif- 
ferent people—are written in the streets, and 
in its customs; and Castilian Days is a trans- 
lation of that history in a pleasant and not 
“dry” language. 

Marie Planas, 

Washington Irving H. S., New York City. 
Teacher: Miss Alice a 


The Lion’s Skin. By Rafael Sabatini. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
AFAEL SABATINI set a high mark for 
himself when Scaramouche came out but, 
in my opinion, he has reached it again in 
“The Lion’s Skin.” Perhaps his characteriza- 
tion covers up many of the other defects, for 
it is remarkable. 

Justin Caryll, the son of a French mother 
and English father, is a true Sabatini hero. 
You like him for his evasive answers and 
cutting remarks, his uprightness, generosity 
and loyalty to his foster-father, Sir Richard 
Everard. 

Although in some respects the book lacks 
the finish and polish of some of his other 
works, the reader can be assured of a fas- 
cinating and absorbing evening of entertain- 
ment in its pages. 

Lucia Lingham, 
Lockport (N. Y.) High School. 
Teacher: Miss eoany romp. 


The Declaration of Independence for Young 
Americans. By George William Gerwig. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 
INCE we are celebrating the Sesqui-Cen- 

tennial of the birth of the United States 
this July, “The Declaration of Independence 
for Young Americans” will prove very in- 

teresting for anyone who enjoys reading a 

good book at an appropriate time. 

Simply and sincerely Mr. Gerwig has ex- 
plained “the most important single document 
in our history,” and has made clear, without 
becoming didactic, our obligation to its 
authors and defenders. Just as attractively, 
he has recounted all the important historical 
events that have influenced American liberty, 
beginning with the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land and ending with our own Civil War. 

While the author’s very unpretentious dic- 
tion may not please some tastes, at least it 
makes this an easily read book. “The Dec- 
laration of Independence for Young Amer- 
icans” has the same patriotic appeal as “The 
Man Without a Country” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” It is a real American 


book for real Americans. 
Ruth C. Eisenhart, 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Central High School. 
Teacher: Miss Eunice Titus. 


The Boys’ Own Book of Great Inventions. 
By Floyd L. Darrow. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

N this book the author traces the develop- 
ment of some of the marvelous modern 
inventions. It is very interesting and instruc- 
tive to boys who have an elementary knowl- 
edge of physics, although clear explanations 

make it enjoyable to others. It reads like a 

story because the narration of inventors’ 

dreams, difficulties and triumphs gives it a 

personal touch while romance is woven into 

the accounts of the evolution of amazing 
ideas with resultant inventions from common- 
place sources, often trivial and accidental oc- 
currences. Compliance of inventions with 
natural laws is shown. The underlying sci- 
entific principles involved and the construc- 
tion and operation of the machines are ex- 
plained. For these purposes experiments 
with simple apparatus are described. 
Raymond Barnes, 

Ilion (N. Y.) High School. 

Teacher: Mrs. M. L. Day. 


Daring Deeds of Great Buccaneers. By Nor- 
man J. Davidson. J, B. Lippincott Co. 

R. DAVIDSON’S book, “Daring Deeds 

of Great Buccaneers,” is a collection of 
facts which should be fascinating. The style, 
however, is so eccentric and the sentence 
structure so unusual that it is very difficult 
reading. Mr. ">vidson plunges with such 
suddenness into his subject that the reader is 
overwhelmed, and it is not till the second or 
third chapter that he is told what it is all 
about. 

The book is a history of buccaneering from 
its earliest phases through its most aggressive 
period. It gives an accurate picture of the 
life of the sea rover and the reasons for his 
existence. It brings to the surface the side of 
his character which is usually hidden by 
romance, and yet gives an understanding of 
his motives. 

Richard A. Hayes, 
Shaw High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher: Miss Jeannette Baker, 


Post Mortems. By Charles Divine. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 
OST MORTEMS is not so gruesome a 
play as one might be led by the title to 
believe. It does, however, deal with post 
mortems, but in a way which most anyone 
can appreciate. 

The play is not a long one, and does not 
offer much opportunity for building either 
character or plot. The author overcomes this 
handicap in a way that is most amusing, and 
at the same time admits the audience into the 
spirit of the play. 

This same brevity of time renders necessaiy 
a new form of suspense, as the time is tot 
sufficient for the action to accomplish this ef 





The $5.00 Prize 


for the best book review pub- 
lished in this issue of the SCHO- 
LASTIC is awarded to Marie 
Planas, Washington Irving High 
School, New York, for her review 
of John Hay’s “Castilian Days.” 











fect. What little suspense there is is sup- 
plied by the unusual situation. 

Most of the humor of the play comes from 
observing those traits in the charactets which 
are always comical to an observer, but never 
when ones’ selves are the actors, In fact, it 
is these little human failings that make pos- 
sible the play. 

Kenneth Saunders, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 
Teacher: Miss Ruth H. Johnston. 
10} 


Careers for Women. By Catherine Filene. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

AREERS FOR WOMEN has been writ- 

ten for the purpose of presenting to young 
women the careers that are open to them. 
It is surprising to see the number and variety 
of vocations there are to choose from, 

Each of these subjects have been described 
by a woman who is fully acquainted with 
that work. It gives the advantages as well 
as the disadvantages that are present, the 
salary that may be expected, the opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and the qualification 
and training that is necessary. 

Every girl who intends to enter a career 
should read this book. 

Norman Parsons, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 
Teacher: Miss Ruth H. Johnston. 
1} 


Sportcraft. By Dale R. Van Horn. Lothrop, 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, 

PORTCRAFT in the hands of a real boy 

should produce as interesting results as 
Aladdin’s lamp produced of yore. 

Fun and entertainment are provided for the 
boy the year round. In the summer, the “ ’ole 
swimmin’ hole” is furnished with new and 
novel contrivances. When the time comes for 
the “gang” to don their skates, “Winter 
Sportcraft” suggests many new diversions. 
At home, the saw and chisel are heard, and 
desks, drawing-boards, and other hand-made 
articles appear. In the summer, birds sing 
from new bird-houses and by garden pools 
built by the youthful reader of “Sportcraft.” 

“Sportcraft” appealed to me. I have already 
made several picture frames from rough 
wood, and I am laying the foundations of my 
graceful boat to be made out of a barrel. 

William Drake, 
Atlantic City (N. J.) High School. 
Teacher: Miss Marion E. Beecher. 


When I Was a Boy in Armenia. By Manoog 
Der Alexanian. Lothrop, Lee & Sheparé, 
Boston. 

HIS is a narrative of unusually goo! 
quality and educational value. It i 
told by one who has really lived in Armeni: 
and is fully acquainted with its many peculia 
and interesting customs. It gives the readei 

a vivid picture of life in Armenia. 

Written in a fascinating and attractiv« 
manner, it gives one a sense of delightful 
ness, and desire to know more of this beauti 
ful little country of which little can be foun 
in history books. 

With Mr, Alexanian one actually experi 
ences those tragic colorful days, when th 
ruthless Turks mercilessly ravaged the homes 
of the peace-loving Armenians. The clea: 
simple home life; the busy, happy farmer 
all have a poignant appeal to the reader. 

Walter Fleming, 
Lambertville (N. J.) High School 
Teacher: Edmund J. Guest. 
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Howard Pyle, the “American Durer” 


T is peculiarly appropriate that the 

first biography of Howard Pyle* 
should make its appearance in the year 
which celebrates the sesqui-centennial 
of the independence of the United 
States, since a major portion of his 
finest pictorial work was inspired by 
the events preceding and occurring dur- 
ng the crucial period of the Revolu- 
ionary war. Moreover, the appearance 
f this tribute to the life of Howard 
Pyle, coincides with a renewed literary 
oncentration upon all manner of his- 
orical personages. Consequently, this 
ian, who devoted his life to diverse 
historical studies which he re-created in 
modern pictorial and literary versions 
f legend and fact, becomes a figure of 
vital contemporary importance. 


Howard Pyle’s pictorial work was 
ichieved at a rich moment in the his- 
tory of American art. His life marks 
the rise and subsequent maturity of the 
virile school of American illustrators 
led by himself and his colleagues, Ab- 
bey, Frost, Reinhart, and Remington. 
Moreover, he conscientiously assured 
the continuity of his tradition by gratui- 
tously teaching a group of talented stu- 
dents. The artists who benefited by 
Pyle’s generosity, included, Frank 
Schoonover, N. C. Wyeth, Harvey 
Dunn, Thornton Oakley, W. J. Aylward 
and George Harding. 

Howard Pyle was born of an old 
Quaker family at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in 1858. He died at Florence, 
Italy, in 1911, whither he had gone to 
acquaint himself with the Italian tra- 
dition of mural decoration as a last 
quest to further the progress of his 
many-faceted talent. 


Mr. Pyle received his impetus 
towards an appreciation of art through 
his mother who taught him to love books 
and pictures. The dual interest was 
later to bear fruit in an author-illus- 
trator. For example, Pyle’s love of the 
Robin Hood legend was roused during 
his early childhood by his mother’s 
giving him Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, and Ritson’s collections 
of popular ballads. Thus did he dis- 
cover the source of an idea which was 
later to create one of the greatest books 
of all time for children. 


Realizing that it was essential for 
his future that he be near the center of 
art activities, Pyle left the delights of 


*Howard Pyle, A Chronicle. By Charles 
D. Abbott, th an introduction by N. C. 
Wyeth, and many illustrations from Howard 
ae works. Published by Harper and 

rothers. 


By Penelope Redd 


his home in Wilmington for New York 
City in 1876, where he worked for the 
next three years in establishing himself. 

His tenacity is evidenced in the 
midst of discouragement in one of his 
lengthy letters to his mother. He wrote 
her: “I may make many failures at first 
and probably will, but it’s in me and 
shall come out.” 





Howarp Pye 


Pyle easily made many friendships 
with his contemporaries—the “Young 
Olympians” he called them. Pyle and 
his friends were beginning to form the 
first substantial native group of Amer- 
ican painters. His letters vividly de- 
scribe Abbey, Chase, Shirlaw, and J. 

en Weir. He relates the organiza- 
tion of their first club, the give and 
take of their companionship which was 
so stimulating to them all, and the days 
filled with arduous work. Late in 1879, 
Pyle having established himself with 
the art editors of the important mag- 
azines, decided to return to his home. 

The return was of vital importance 
to his work because it led him back into 
old habits of study. He absorbed early 
American history both from books and 
from conversations with the old folk 
about Wilmington, filled with legends 
from their forbears who had partici- 
pated in the Revolutionary War. 
Charles Abbott says that, “Years later 
he could tell precisely how many but- 
tons a colonel in a Massachusetts regi- 
ment had on his coat, or the exact color 
of the hat worn by General Wolfe.” 

He had only been home a few 
months when he became engaged to 
Miss Anne Poole. His marriage in 
1881, was the real beginning of his 


career. He worked harder than ever 
producing his various books of fairy 
tales, including Pepper and Salt, The 
Wonder Clock, Twilight Land, and The 
Garden Behind the Moon. 

None of these books, however, ranks 
with Robin Hood, published in 1883. 
The late Joseph Pennell in his Graphic 
Arts, says, “The book made an enor- 
mous sensation when it came out here 
and even impressed greatly the very 
conservative William Morris, who 
thought up to that time . . . nothing 
good artistically could come out of 
America.” 

Pyle’s interest in medieval legend 
found expression in Otto of the Sliver 
Hand, published in 1888. Joseph Pen- 
nell comments upon this in his Pen 
Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen as fol- 
lows: ““The most superficial comparison 
of Pyle’s composition and handling 
with Durer’s will show what a careful 
student the nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican is of the sixteenth century Ger- 
man. But who has not made use of the 
suggestions of other men? That Pyle 
should do this in telling and illustrating 
a medieval tale, merely proves his 
ability to saturate himself with the 
spirit of the age in which the scenes are 
laid, and to give his work the character 
of the biggest man of that age.” 


Pyle’s cpulent work in color was so 
popular that he was hard pressed to 
accomplish his commissions. In 1907 
he wrote one of his editors, protesting: 
“T am in great danger of grinding out 
conventional magazine illustrations for 
conventional magazine stories. I feel 
myself now to be at the height of my 
powers, and in the next ten or twelve 
years I should look to do the best work 
of my life. I do not think that it is 
right for me to spend so great a part 
of my time in manufacturing drawings 
for magazine stories which I cannot re- 
gard as having any really solid or per- 
manent literary value.” 

In the meantime, however, he was 
working upon the “King Arthur” series, 
the first of which appeared in 1905, 
and the final one in 1910. 

Pyle’s interest in pirates, which cul- 
minated in his stirring tales and dra- 
matic paintings, covered a period of 
years. He devoted the same scrupulous 
and detailed study to pirates that he 
had previously concentrated upon the 
early history of the United States. 
In the course of his research, he built 
up an exceptional private library of 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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_ The Poetry Corner 


HE readers of the Poetry Corner 

will find in it for this issue of the 
Scholastic three poems by their good 
friend, Witter Bynner. Not only has 
he created much poetry of a high order 
but he has taught young men and 
women how to love poetry and how to 
write it. The prize that he is offering 
to Scholastic readers for their efforts 
in creative verse means much to high 
school youth. Students in high school 
and in college are grateful to Witter 
Bynner for his interest in their creative 
possibilities. 

Bynner is a Harvard man, his first 
volume of poetry, issued in 1907, being 
entitled “Young Harvard.” He later 
was on the editorial staff of McClure’s 
Mogaszine, taught in the University of 
California, and traveled to China, where 
he made a study of Chinese literature, 
translating much of the poetry of that 
country into English verse. 


Among Bynner’s best-known volumes 
are Grenstone Poems from which “The 
Chaplet” is taken, and A Canticle of 
Pan from which “Grass-Tops” is taken. 
Both of these are used through the kind 
permission of their publisher, Alfred A. 
Knopf. His latest volume is called 
Caravan. During the past year “A Buf- 
falo Dance at Santo Domingo” ‘ap- 
peared in The Nation, from which 
journal permission has been generously 
granted for its reprint in the Scholastic. 


On another page Mr. Bynner him- 
self presents the last article in the 
Scholastic’s series on “How to Judge” 
the various art forms. In it he gives 
us in the simplest terms his own philos- 
ophy of poetry. 


The Chaplet 


When I came home at evening 
With flowers in my hand, 

And on my head a chaplet 
From an enchanted land, 

Not one of those that pass’d me 
Appear’d to understand. 


They thought that like the others 
I wore a hat, and went 

As prosy on the sidewalk 
As one collecting rent— 

They knew not who had kissed me, 
Nor all the matter meant. 


Grass-Tops 
What bird are you in the grass-tops? 
Your poise is enough of an answer, 
With your wing-tips like up-curving fingers 
Of the slow-moving hands of a dancer— 
And what is so nameless as beauty, 
Which poets, who give it a name, 
Are only unnaming forever ?— 
Content, though it go, that it came. 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


A Buffalo Dance 
at Santo Domingo, New Mexico 


Dawn came— 
Not yet before us, where the sun was, 
But behind us on a snow-peak. 


Before us were .the desert-hills, 

All the barer for being spotted with pinyons; 
And on the ridge, 

Clustered back against the cold sky, 

Were figures too still to be men, 


Behind us, at the open edge of the plaza, 

Stood the blanketed singers and drummers: 

A thick crescent they were, curving toward 
a star. 

And the star-man was taller than the moon- 
men, 

And taller than he was the staff 

Which he raised and lowered in the rhythm 
of the song, 

With a shaking of its top-knot of buffalo- 
toes. 


And then the figures on the hill, 

Too still until now to be men, 

Ran to and fro, criss-crossing the little 
canyons. 

And changed into men 

And changed into boys, into children, 

And they came down the brown hill, 

Pursuing, 

With rests for renewal, 

Two buffaloes, 

Four deer, 

Two elks, 

Two antelopes. 


And round us, 

At a distance from the waiting chorus 

Whose song gave welcome to the sun 

And to the godly animals, 

Were men and women and children of the 
pueblo; 

And a few of them sat on the walls of old 
roofless houses, 

And most of them wore their blankets hood- 
ing their heads from the chill; 

And all of them were watching and were 
silent, 

Except the chorus 

Which was earth itself 

With a song 

That followed 

The rising and the falling of the hills. 


Two buffaloes, 

Bare-bodied, 

High-maned ; 

A woman, 

Broad-bosomed, 

But moving like a small bird; 

Four deer, 

White-coated, 

With white fluff on their antlers 

And white lace on their legs 

And with brightly embroidered kilts of old 
meaning; 

Two antelopes 

Yellow, 

With white chests; 

Two elks 

With straight horns, green pronged, down 
their shoulders; 

They entered the plaza. 

And the faces of the men, 

Being black, 

Were no longer the faces of men 

But were lost in the godly presences 


Of two buffaloes, four deer, two elks, and 
two antelopes. 


And now, for the dance, there was a hunter 
With eagle-feathers hung from head to ankle 
And with a swinging bow and arrow. 


And they danced the sun up 

And carried it on their shoulders 

Into the kiva, 

Where it should take counsel with gods and 
men. 


And soon they were back again, to dance, 
Back with the sun in the plaza. 


The chorus, 

Darkly sculptural at dawn, 

Was vivid now as a mesa topped with 
plumes: 

Closely curved rows of brightness, 

With war-bonnets, with bows and guns, 

With slashes and dots and angles of red and 
yellow paint 

On their heightened faces 

And with sprays of evergreen, to sing by, 
in their hands. 


And then came another hunter, 

Naked, slim and black, 

With a small, sharp helmet of black, 

And he circled the dance, 

Nervous, deliberate, 

With his bow and arrow toward the godly 
animals. 


Circling, foraging, pacing, pausing, 

Scenting, shifting, crouching, speeding, 

The buffaloes were buffaloes, 

The deer were deer, 

The elks were elks, 

And the antelopes were antelopes: 

Moccasins, lean-muscled legs, rain-girdles, 
shells of turquoise, ‘ 

Yet buffaloes, deer and elks and antelopes. 


How could a short stick, held in two hands 
And planted forward from a leaning back, 
Become the two legs of an antelope? 

How could a short stick held in two hans 
And planted forward from a leaning back, 
Become the two legs of an elk? 

How could a short stick, held in two hands 
And planted forward from a leaning back, 
Become the sidelong poise of a listening dee? 


Only the gods can tell us, 

Only the gods who danced that day, 

The gods who suddenly flung the beauty of 
animals 

And the beauty of men 

Into one quick rainfall rhythm of moccasins. 


A steady fall, a broken fall, a fall blown 
circle-wise 

The buffaloes in the center; 

With the woman, 

Who swayed between and about them like a 
smooth and friendly wind; 

And then the four deer, staffs in a row, feet 
behind them beating; 

And the two antelopes, who had run with 
delicate hoofs and dainty necks, now beat- 
ing a foot-song as vital as the rest; 

All day they followed, 

Slow as the sun, 

Swift as the rain, 

Through centuries. .. . 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Why Not Latin Plays? 


By Dr. Isadore Lhevinne, James Monroe High School, New York City 


HE public high schools open their 

hospitable doors to millions of 
pupils, to thousands of Latin students. 
it is true that some students shudder at 
the thought of the hated Latin text- 
book. For these I have more pity than 
censure. To the greater number of 
eager students who honestly believe in 
the beauty and spirit of 


tenth word. But the same is true of 
Spanish or French plays. Yet who will 
dare to question the desirability of such 
plays? It is only Latin, the pariah of 
all languages (once, alas! the king of 
them all) that needs apologies, like a 
poor relative who has crept into the 
banquet hall of the plutocratic kin. 


more ambitious efforts. 

The following play is an exampte of 
several that have been prepared for 
presentation in the Seward Park High 
School. They are all full of action; 
long speeches are avoided ; and the plots 
are drawn from school life, contem- 
porary or medieval. Students and 
teachers of Latin who are 





Latin, and all the ideals 
it stands for, I wish to 
suggest a pleasant phase 
of the study of this mar- 
velous language, the pres- 
entation of Latin plays. 
The reasons for recom- 
mending them are so vari- 
ous that it would be dif- 
fivult to analyze them. 
Last year we gave two 
Latin plays in our school. 
The plays were read in 
the class, in fact in sev- 
eral classes. All the stu- 
dents thoroughly enjoyed 
the departure from tradi- 























“a interested in presenting 
Latin plays or have pre- 
pared plays of their own 
are invited to communi- 
cate with the author. 


Plot of the Play: 


Three itinerant students, 
on their vacation, travel from 
23 village to village in quest of 
SR bread. Two of them, Coxus 
- and Vetus, steal a chicken 
Le from the Neighbor, and after 
a bitter fight with man and 
dog, bring the booty to the 
Ny \ third student, Peregrinus. 
The latter is smitten by the 


(27), charms of Stella, daughter of 





a farmer. The student also 





tional class routine, from 
Caesar and Cicero, and 
listened with amazement 
to “You don’t say,” 
“You're a liar,” or “If you don’t stop 
hitting me I’ll throw you out the win- 
dow” all rendered in Latin. They had 
never thought such familiar expressions 
could be spoken in a dead-as-a-door- 
nail language. Some of the pupils even 
went so far as to assert that when prop- 
erly pronounced, Latin is as pretty and 
sonorous a language as there can be. 

Several classes heard one of ‘he 
plays, and endeavored to translate it. 
Then scenes from the play were re- 
hearsed in the classroom. The interest 
displayed by the cliss was unmistak- 
able, judging from the sound remarks 
and suggestions they offered. The 
whole play lasted not more than fifteen 
minutes, and dealt with a familiar plot. 
The teacher, forced to leave the class- 
room, for a while, places a pupil in 
charge. The ensuing disorder is not 
hard to imagine. The pupils turn the 
chairs upside down, impersonate gladi- 
ators, imitate chariot-races, and or- 
ganize a singing contest. The climax 
comes when a familiar ragtime is sung 
in Latin—and then in comes the 
teacher. 


A simple, logical situation, plenty of 
robust fun, presented in forceful and 
not very difficult language, appealed to 
all Latin students. True enough, the 
audience (the play was presented in the 
auditorium) at most understood every 


Roman Comepy Types or THE AGE or PLautus 


The center panel shows a swaggering soldier and a parasite or beggar. 
The figures at the sides represent the theatre police with their staves. 


Plays in foreign languages should be 
given not for linguistic purposes, but 
for educational. We wish to further a 
stronger interest in this or that language 
rather than a more accurate knowledge 
of it, which, obviously, cannot be de- 
rived from witnessing one or two plays. 


An important question remains to be 
answered: where are Latin plays to be 
gotten? The two great Roman comedy- 
writers, Plautus and Terence, are out 
of the question. Their comedies are 
written in such a colloquial, idiomatic 
(one is tempted to say “slangy”) 
language that even advanced college 
students have difficulties in reading 
them. Clear enough, Latin plays for 
school use must be written ad hoc. 
And, as the Germans would say, Da ist 
der Hund begraben. No doubt, a con- 
siderable number of Latin teachers 
would be able to write a simple play 
or two for their pupils. It is only to 
be wondered why they have not. Per- 
haps it is lack of time, or lack of in- 
terest on the part of pupils, or both. 
As it is, I have heard of but very few 
Latin plays being presented in schools. 
Yet it is generally conceded that drama- 
tizing stories is the most effective way 
of developing the “Sprachgefuhl.” The 
pupils themselves could write such 
dramatized fables under the supervision 
of the teacher, and later on indulge in 


makes a deep impression on 
Stella. In the midst of the 
repast the Neighbor runs in, 
infuriated by the theft of his 
provisions. Coxus and Vetus 
flee; only Peregrinus remains, and he is 
promptly chained. Stella loosens his fetters, 
but the student refuses to flee, unless Stella 
accompanies him. While they are deciding 
what to do, the Neighbor runs in with the 
Miles, demanding the death of the student. 
At last Stella is aroused, and, like a fury, 
upbraids the hard-hearted man. Her father, 
touched by the suffering of the young man, 
offers him employment. All are happy, ex- 
cept Coxus and Vetus, who have now lost 
their companion. 


LUDUS DISCIPULORUM 
ITINERANTIUM 
quo agunt 
PEREGRINUS ) 
Coxus 
VeETus 
STELLA, puella 
PATER puellae 
Vicinus patris 
MILEs 


discipuli 





PeREGRINUS: Hic vicus non male mihi ap- 
paret. Praesagium habeo huc refecturos 
et ad finem itineris sine ullo impedimento 
perventuros. 

Vetus: Placeat Deo. Nam defessus sum. 

Coxus: Et dum hoc modo circumspiceretis 
spectabo undique. Scitis enim quam dex- 
teram manum habeo. 

Perecrinus: Sed cave. 
titulum Cave Canem? 

Coxus: Ne timueris. Canis nullus me mor- 
det, ipse dentes habeo, et si momorderit, 
dentes rumpet. (Exit) 

Vetus: Peraudax est Coxus, Timeo ne furto 
pereat. 

Stetta (Apparet): Quid, si licet rogare, in 
hac regione vultis? 

(Concluded on Page 28) 


Nonne vides hoc 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Glossary of Stage and Theatrical Terms 


Apron: Portion of stage extended into 
auditorium from line of proscenium. 


ArcH, Proscentum: Architectural feature 
framing proscenium opening. 

Back: Back stage. Region behind proscen- 
ium wall. 

Back Drop: Sheet of fabric covering vis- 
ible area in rear of stage and hung before, 
or attached to back wall. Used as back- 
ground or as reflector for atmospheric effects, 

BACKING: Scenery placed behind doors, 
windows, or other openings in a set to mask 
the regions beyond and to suggest character 
of adjacent areas. 

BATTEN: Stout strip of wood (usually 
laminated) to which drops, borders, or the 
like are tacked. A rod or pipe to which 
lamps are clamped. A bar used latchwise to 
give rigidity to assembled scenery. 

Back Out, To: V. To extinguish lights. 

Borpers: Strips of fabric hung above stage 
parallel to proscenium, to simulate, sky, fol- 
iage, or ceiling, and to mask region above. 
Cut B: Profiled cloth backed with net. 

Borper Licuts: Lamps assembled in re- 
flecting troughs, or as units on battens, hung 
parallel to proscenium, and trained to cast 
light downward upon the stage. 

Box Set: Interior built to look like an 
actual room, as opposed to old convention of 
parallel flats in perspective. 

Business: Physical conduct and movement 
of actors in a play. 

Cotor FRAME: Device of wood or metal 
for holding colored medium before lamps. 

Curtain: Fire C.: Asbestos or steel cur- 
tain moving in smoke-proof grooves and hung 
just inside proscenium arch; required by law 
in public theatres. Act C.: Draped or painted 
fabric hung behind fire c., and lowered to 
mark divisions of a play or bill. 

Cue: Word (or action) in one actor’s part 
which serves as signal for speech or business 
by another. Any signal, as: music-c, light-c. 

CycLorAMA: Fabric hung on curved batten 
the center of which is tangent to rear wall 
of stage. Used to produce illusion of open 
air, as a back«ground. 

Dimmer: Device for regulating intensity 
of light by varying resistance in an electric 
circuit, a rheostat, D. Plate: Resistance in 
one circuit. D. Bank: Group of D. plates. 

Discovered: On stage at rise of curtain. 

Dock: Storage space for scenery. 

Dome: Section of a sphere made of plaster 
over a wood or steel frame, curved to mask 
rear of stage and wings, and arched to mask 
flies. Its purpose is the same as that of the 
cyclorama and the sky-sheet. 

Down: Down stage. Toward the front of 
the visible stage. 

Drape, GRAND: Draped or framed fabric 
suspended above, and slightly in front of, the 
act curtain. It is raised or lowered to change 
the vertical dimension of the proscenium. 

Drapes: Hangings used as scenery. 

Drop: A sheet of fabric extending the en- 
tire width and height of the visible stage and 
hung from the flies on a batten: commonly 
used as a back-ground, or as an inner curtain. 
Act D.: To hide a scene when stage is set 
for more than one play division. Leg D.: 
Border and wing elements attached to form 
a plane and hung from flies. Gauze D.: 
Curtain of fabric which is opaque when 
lighted only from the front, and transparent 
when illumination is behind it. Used for at- 
mospheric and trick effects. 

Fiat: A piece of upright scenery con- 
sisting of a frame covered with fabric. 


Compiled by George M. P. Baird 


Fiies: Region above stage where scenery 
is hung. F. Man: One who raises and low- 
ers hung scenery. F. Gallery: Narrow bal- 
cony on side wall of stage from which rig- 
ging lines are manipulated. 

Fi»op Licut: Lamp inclosed in reflector 
box without lens and fitted with slide to hold 
color frames. Used to give intense but un- 
focused local illumination. 

FLoor Pocket: Electric outlet in stage floor. 

Foots: Foot lights or “floats.” Lamps ar- 
ranged in reflector trough which follows front 
line of stage and is trained to cast light up- 
ward and backward, Little used on art stage. 

Front: Portion of stage nearest audience, 
or the auditorium itself. 

Gripiron: Lattice of beams high up in 
flies. On it are bolted the sheaves over which 
run the lines which carry hung scenery. 

Grip: A man who shifts scenery. 

Grounp CLOTH: Canvas covering of floor. 

Grounp Row: Piece of set scenery, profiled 
or in the round, used to mask lower levels or 
to suggest variation in topography. 

House: Auditorium as distinguished from 
stage. The audience. Front of H.: Portion 
of theatre occupied by lobby, box-office, etc. 
Slang for business management. Warm H.: 
Enthusiastic or appreciative audience. 

Hokum: (Slang.) Cheaply effective lines, 
situations, or business. Pseudo-dramatic ma- 
terial. Stage tricks to win sympathy. 

INSCENIERUNG: Useful German word for 
which there is no single equivalent in Eng- 
lish. It expresses the result gained by the 
skillful combination on stage of the arts of 
the designer, painter, carpenter, electrician, 
and property-man and—insofar as they con- 
tribute to the production. 

Joc: Narrow fiat used to give projection 
as in an alcove or bay. 

LasH Line: Cord used to bind (“lace’’) 
adjoining pieces of scenery. 

Licut Briwce: Narrow gallery, hung just 
above and slightly behind act curtain, to ac- 
comodate lighting units and operators. 

Licut Pit: Depression in stage floor from 
which light is thrown backward and upward 
against a dome, cyclorama, or sky-sheet. 

Make-Up: Materials applied to person of 
a player to change his appearance. 

Mask: Scenery used to hide portion of 
stage or set structure. A modeled face in 
gauze, papier-mache, wood, wax, plaster or 
metal worn by an actor. 

Mepium: Colored gelatin, silk, or glass 
used to change hue of light, 

MULTIPLE-UNIT SET: Equipment composed 
of interchangeable scenic elements which can 
be arranged to form numerous settings. 

OutvetTe: Portable open box reflector with 
bulb or arc light and frame-groove, used as 
a flood light. 


OrF: Off visible stage. ON: On stage. 
O. P.: Opposite prompt side, i. e. stage 
left. A stage direction found in old plays. 
P. or P. S.: Prompt side, stage right. 
Paint Brivce: Scaffold (hung just in front 
of paint frame and above visible stage) on 
which scene painters stand while at work. 
PaInT FRAME: Large, counter-weighted 
grid-frame upon which scenery is fixed for 
painting. It hangs between the rear wall of 
the stage and the paint bridge and is moved 
up or down to bring scenery within easy 
reach of the painters. 
Pin Hince: Butts with easily removable 
pin used to fasten pieces of scenery together. 
Pin Ratt: Device attached to fly-gallery 


or side wall for holding the power arms oj 
rigging lines, 

PLot: Climatic series of events constitut 
ing a play .Light P.: Detailed statement of 
all changes in lighting required in play anit 
cues therefor, furnished electrician. Mus: 
P.: Program of incidental music and curs 
therefor, furnished orchestra director. Scene 
P.: List of sets required, furnished to cav- 
penter. Property P.: List of wanted proper- 
ties given to property man. Costume P.: 
Catalogue of costumes for wardrobe mistress. 

PLuccinc Box: Portable gang of electric:} 
outlets into which cables of movable lamps 
can be plugged, 

Properties (“Props”): Articles required 
in the action of a play. Set P.: Isolated 
pieces of scenery such as trees, well-heacs, 
lamp posts, tents, camp-fires. Hand P.: 
Properties worn or carried by a player and 
closely related to his character or costume, as 
side-arms, fans, flowers. P. Man: Person re- 
sponsible for all except hand props. 

PROSCENIUM: Wall which separates stage 
from auditorium. P. Opening: Void through 
which stage is visible to audience—“the fourth 
wall.” P. Arch: Frame of opening. P. Hood: 
Architectural feature or fabric canopy on out- 
side face of proscenium at crown of arch, 
used to conceal lighting devices to illuminate 
the fore part of the stage. 

RAKING Piece: Set scenery in profile or 
round used in exteriors tv suggest rough 
topography or to mask structures. 

Returns: Section of upright scenery set 
right and left just inside the curtain line and 
attached to the first side flats at right angles. 

ReveaAL: Thickness of a wall as shown by 
depth of opening in it. In scene-building, the 
frame of door, window, or arch which gives 
illusion of thickness and solidity to walls. 

Riccinc Lorr: Portion of structure above 
visible stage which houses the gridiron. 

Ricut: Actor’s right as he faces audience. 

Runs Inclined plane (as a stairway or 
path) leading to stage. 

SKY-SHEET: Plain blue, or white, back-drop 
lighted to give the effect of open air and at- 
mospheric depth to a scene. 

Spot LicHT: Portable lamp inclosed in a 
reflector box and fitted with condensing lens 
and frame holder. Used to give intense, 
focused illumination on a limited area. Baby 
S.: Small spot lights used as auxiliary lamps 
for special local effects. 

STEREOPTICON: Light-projecting device fitted 
with picture discs which are rotated by hand, 
clock work, or motor. Used for effects such 
as moving clouds, rippling water, flames, etc. 

Strip LicHt: Lamps in portable trough re- 
flector used to illuminate special areas. 

TABLET-BOARD: Electric switch board from 
which all theatre lights except service and 
safety lamps are controlled. 

TorMENTOR: Properly, the narrow passages 
between the returns and the proscenium. Cur- 
rent usage applies the term to the returns 
themselves. 

Trap: A hole cut in the stage floor, 
Ophelia’s grave, for example. 

Triccer: Triangular frame hinged at right 
angles to the back of a flat to keep’ it erect. 

TRUNK-STUFF: Scenery painted with dye 
instead of stiff scene-paint, and capable of 
being folded compactly without injury. 

Up: Up stage. Toward the rear, 

Warprose: Stock of costumes and hand 
props owned by a troup or organization. 
Place where such stock is stored. W. Mistress: 
Woman in charge of costumes for a play. 
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I keep six honest serving-men; 
They taught me all I knew; 






CALDRON 


Their names are What? and Why? and Wheat 


And How? and Where? and Whef 
—Rudyard Kipling 





The Bankruptcy of a Continent 


Parliamentary Squabbles and Falling Currency Hold 
European Nations in Grip of Vicious Circle 


AY, 1926, will go down in history 

as one of the greatest news 
months of modern times. European 
news services cabled more words to the 
American press than at any time since 
the War. For not only was England in 
the throes of an unprecedented indus- 
trial conflict, not only was the North 
Pole twice reached by air, but govern- 
ments and cabinets throughout the 
world fell like leaves in an autumn gale. 
1. Poland. Civil war among the confused 
political and military factions of Poland 


broke out when Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, 
first president of the new republic, and the 


-war hero who consummated Poland’s inde- 


pendence and saved Warsaw from the So- 
viet advance in 1920, led a strong rebel army 
against the capital. Until May 5 the cab- 
inet of Count Alexander Skryznski was in 
power. It was a coalition of the National 
Democrats of the right, who hold the largest 
single block of seats in the Diet, and the So- 
cialists (moderate left). It was under fire 
from the Socialists for its financial program 





Tue American DetecaTion To THE Pretiminary DisaRMAMENT CONFERENCE 


of drastic reduction in the army, economy, 
and higher taxation to balance the budget. 
The Socialist ministers having resigned, 
Skryznski followed suit. Witos, a conserva- 
tive, was next appointed premier, but held of- 
fice only two weeks. The Witos cabinet was 
attacked as “weak, corrupt, and dangerous to 
the national defense.” The Socialists feared 
it might engineer a Fascist coup. The gen- 
eral dissatisfaction was shared by Pil- 
sudski, who is nominally a Socialist, and is 
the idol of a large section of the Army and 
the working classes. The Marshal therefore 
took the bull by the horns, marched on War- 
saw with a few thousand troops, and after 
four days of intermittent street fighting, dur- 
ing which 86 men were killed and several 
hundred wounded, stormed the Belvedere 
Palace, the only building remaining in the 
hands of the Government. His demands were 
the immediate resignation of President Woj- 
ciechowski and the Witos Cabinet, and a new 
presidential election. He denied, and appar- 
ently sincerely, any desire to establish him- 
self as dictator or to dissolve Parliament. 
The President and Premier, seeing the game 
was up, fled to a motorboat in the Vistula. 


With President Coolidge at the White House before sailing for Geneva. Left to right: Gen. 
Dennis Nolan, Allen Dulles, Hugh S. Gibson (Chief), Major G. B. Strong, President Coolidge, 
Dorsey Richardson, Admiral Hilary Jones, Admiral A. T. Long, Capt. A. Andrews. 











MarsHat Pitsupsk1 


Under the Constitution, M, Rataj, president 
of the Diet, automatically became president, 
and immediately set about forming a new 
cabinet. Casimir Bartel, professor of physics 
in the Lwow Polytechnic Institute, was ap- 
pointed premier, with the approval of Pil- 
sudski, who was immediately made war min- 
ister. Count Skryznski was invited back as 
foreign minister, but refused. The ministry 
tends toward the left, but represents no par- 
ticular faction. It will probably be only tem- 
porary until a new president is elected. 
Poland is ridden by more than twenty sep- 
arate parties, and a majority government is 
impossible. The two extremes are not strong 
in Parliament, however, though Communist 
elements among the workers made violent 
demonstrations on May Day. 


The effect of the Pilsudski coup on foreign 
affairs is agitating European capitals. Though 
Paris fears he may be anti-French, it is said 
that Pilsudski has no intention of allying 
Poland with Russia or Germany. The net 
effect will probably be to strengthen Poland's 
military position in eastern Europe without 
precipitating hostilities, however. Lithuania 
has massed some troops on the frontier and 
would like to get back Vilna. General Hal- 
ler, the Silesian war hero, is also opposing 
Pilsudski in the western provinces. 


Germany. An apparently insignificant 
issue, but one packed with emotional dyna- 
mite, led to the fall of Dr. Hans Luther as 
Chancellor of the Reich. The cabinet voted 
that the old imperial colors of black, white, 
and red, which had been retained since the 
war by the German merchant marine, 
should be flown officially on all German 
legations in foreign countries beside the red, 
black, and gold flag of the Republic. The 
Socialists, who had maintained a benevolent 
neutrality toward Luther, and the Democrats, 
who had helped to keep Luther in power, 
rebelled against the flag order as a reaction- 
ary measure and passed a mild vote of cen- 
sure. President von Hindenburg reluctantly 
supported his cabinet, but the Nationalists of 
the right failed to vote for Luther, and the 
Chancellor had to step down. 
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Tue RirFian Peace DELEGATION 


Which failed to come to terms with the 
French and Spanish. Second from left is 
Azerkane, Riff “Foreign Minister.” 


Dr. Otto Gessler, long minister of war, 
but unpopular with all the liberal parties, 
was invited by the President to form a cab- 
inet, but was unable to command sufficient 
support in the Reichstag. Hindenburg then 
turned to Dr. Wilhelm Marx, the minister of 
justice, leader of the Catholic Centrists, and 
former chancellor. Marx is respected by all 
groups and finally undertook the task, retain- 
ing the Luther ministry practically intact. 


The situation is complicated by many do- 
mestic questions, chief of which is the So- 
cialist proposal that the property of the Ho- 
henzollern family shall be expropriated by 
the state. The government has decided to 
hold a national popular referendum on this 
question June 20, and it is very likely that 
still another cabinet change will then take 
place. No element in Germany today is 
capable of commanding a majority in the 
Reichstag. The Marx ministry will make no 
radical changes in the policies of the Luther 
government. On foreign questions, the policy 
of conciliation toward the League and the 
Locarno powers is generally approved. A 
committee has been appointed to find a flag 
satisfactory to all parties. 

Meantime the right parties have been dis- 
covered in a fascist plot to overthrow the 
government and set up a reactionary oligarchy 
to pave the way for a return to monarchy. 
The ringleaders appear to be Dr. Alfred 
Hugenberg, the most powerful newspaper 
proprietor in Germany, whose influence has 
been compared to Lord Northcliffe’s, and 
Judge Class, head of the militaristic Pan- 
German League. 

Belgium, The third European government 
to fall within two weeks was that of Viscount 
Poullet, the Belgian premier, who had headed 
a Socialist-Catholic coalition since the gen- 
eral elections of June, 1925, when Premier 
Thennis resigned. Belgium, like all con- 
tinental nations, is in financial difficulties, 
with a falling franc and several bank fail- 
ures. The Finance Minister, M. Janssen, 
having failed in his attempt to restore the 
franc to a gold basis by an Anglo-American 
loan, the Poullet cabinet resigned. It is prob- 
able that a ministry will be formed with 
Emile Brunet, the Socialist president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, as premier, and M. 
Francqui, a leading banker, who negotiated 
the Belgian-American debt settlement, as 
finance minister. 

Hungary. An opera bouffe plot which suc- 
ceeded in printing millions of counterfeit 
French bank-notes before they were discov- 
ered by Dutch bankers in Amsterdam has 
been exciting Europe since last fall. Two 
weeks ago it came into the light of day when 
the alleged counterfeiters were brought to 
trial in Budapest at the instance of the 
Banque de France. Their nominal leader is 
Prince Ludwig Windischgraetz, a high Hun- 


garian nobleman, who, with the connivance 
of army officials and the National Carto- 
graphical Institute, arranged the manufacture 
of the spurious francs. Such a plot would 
ordinarily be of small importante, but it has 
been obvious from the beginning that this is 
no mere criminal enterprise. The defendants 
are sedulously protecting the “men higher 
up,” whoever they may be, but there is 
strong circumstantial evidence to show that 
the entire Hungarian government, including 
Nadosy, the chief of police; Bethlen, the pres- 
ent premier; Teleky, the former premier, and 
even Admiral Horthy, the regent himself, 
were aware of, if they did not actually in- 
stigate the plot. The purpose of the scheme 
is claimed to be the financing of a fascist 
coup to restore the Hapsburg monarchy to 
power. All the prisoners plead “patriotic” 
motives. The French threaten to bring the 
case before the League of Nations. 


France. The Briand-Peret ministry is still 
holding on, but the continued fall of the 
franc, now at 33.3 to the dollar, may bring it 
to grief after the parliamentary recess which 
closed on Thursday. The public, never en- 
thusiastic about the American debt settlement, 
is now more hostile than ever, for the agree- 
ment has done nothing to strengthen the 
anemic currency, and there is grave doubt 
whether the debt negotiations will be ratified 
by the Chamber. Finance Minister Peret has 
been holding conferences with Winston 
Churchill, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in hope that a debt settlement with 
England will stop the decline, and also with 
prominent American bankers to arrange a 
loan, but as yet has reached no agreement. 


The League of Nations. The special com- 
mission to consider the deadlock on _ reor- 
ganization of the Council met at Geneva and 
began to canvass the possibilities. Brazil, 
Spain, China, and Poland reiterated their de- 
mands of March for permanent seats. There 
was fair unanimity among delegates of the 
other nations that the number of permanent 
seats should be heid at six for the present 
(including Germany), with the understand- 
ing that the United States and Russia should 
have permanent seats if and when admitted. 
The most constructive compromise plan was 
suggested by Lord Cecil of England, viz., to 
increase the non-permanent seats to nine, for 
a term of three years, the elected members 
to be ineligible for reelection for the ensuing 
three years unless the Assembly declared 
them eligible by a two-thirds vote. This 
would make it possible for Spain, Brazil, or 
other nations to hold the practical equivalent 
of a permanent seat, provided they could con- 
vince the Assembly. But whether Spain will 
accept this half a loaf is somewhat doubtful. 

Disarmament. Representatives of twenty 
nations met in the preparatory commission of 
the League’s Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, May 18. Neither the American dele- 
gation or any other was willing to propose 
any specific disarmament plan. The com- 
mission therefore began the discussion of 
seven questions designed by the League’s sec- 
retariat to delimit the question. The first 
debate was as to whether only tangible mili- 
tary and naval armaments should be dis- 
cussed, rather than the potential armed power 
provided by industrial preparedness, etc. 
The United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many favored the narrower interpretation, 
while France, Belgium, and Italy were fear- 
ful of disturbing the status quo unless po- 
tential strength were considered. Whether 
naval armaments should be considered by a 
separate conference of naval powers only was 
also a thorn. France, Italy, and Japan were 
opposed to this, and also declared that land 
armaments should only be reduced by agree- 
ments between contiguous powers. Technical 
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committees were appointed, and it is probable 
that the commission will soon adjourn till 
September, as did the economic cornmission. 

Riff War. The Oudjda negotiations broke 
down over the question of release of prisoners 
by Abd-el-Krim after three weeks of dicker- 
ing, and both sides immediately resumed hos- 
tilities. The French and Spanish allies be- 
gan a bombardment along their entire front, 
advanced several kilometers, and their armies 
are now in complete contact on the south. 

China. With the approval of Marshals 
Wu and Chang, a new cabinet was set up 
at Peking, with Dr. W, W. Yen as premier, 
Alfred Sze as foreign minister, and Welling- 
ton Koo as finance minister. The cabinet an- 
nounced that it would exercise the functions 
of the “Chief Executive” without the formal- 
ity of electing a president. 

Nicaragua. Revolutionists against the 
regime of President Emiliano Chamorro 
seized the eastern seacoast town of Bluefields. 
Martial law was declared throughout the Re- 
public, the government mobilized troops 
against the rebels, and Washington sent a 
cruiser to protect American interests in 
Nicaragua. The rebels belong to the faction 
formerly headed by Zelaya, dictator of 
Nicaragua for many years. 


GENERAL EmILiIANo CHAMORRO 


Who attained the presidemey of Nicaragua 

by overthrowing Solarzano, amdis now facing 

revolution himself. The United States has 
refused to recognize him. 





Tue Catueprat at LEon 
A typical interior Nicaraguan town. 
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John Bull “Muddles Through” 


Britain’s Genius for Compromise Ends General Strike Without Bloodshed 


S the Scholastic went to press for 

the issue of May 15, the British 
General Strike had been in full swing 
for several days, with no sign of a set- 
tlement. In the intervening two weeks, 
Britain has returned to “normalcy.” 
On the tenth day of the strike, during 
which secret negotiations were undoubt- 
edly carried on between labor leaders 
and Government representatives, al- 
though both sides gave out the impres- 
sion that stone-wall solidity prevailed, 
the executive committee of the Trades 
Union Congress called off the strike. 


The Government stood by its guns, at least 
to the extent of refusing to resume the coal 
negotiations until the general strike was calied 
off. There is every indication, however, that 
the unions received rather definite promises of 
a settlement that would secure substantially 





Reapy ror THE EMERGENCY 


Armored cars were held in reserve by the 
British Government. 





VoLUNTEERS 


Students, bank clerks, sons of nobility flocked 
to Hyde Park to keep vital services running. 





Trucks Broke THE STRIKE 
“Pirate” trucks and flivvers, loaded to the 
rails with city workers, 
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what they were fighting for. Premier Bald- 
win announced in Parliament that the follow- 
ing program, proposed by Sir Herbert Sam- 
uel, chairman of the Royal Coal Commission, 
would be put into effect at once: 


1. A temporary subsidy to the coal indus- 
try of £3,000,000, to be used in maintaining 
the old wage scale at not less than 45 shill- 
ings a week, until the National Wages Board, 
with an independent chairman, can frame a 
new wage agreement acceptable to both sides. 
2. Immediate adoption of all practical means 
for reorganizing the industry in the interest 
of efficiency, including amalgamation of com- 
peting mines in the same district, a welfare 
levy on the owners of the coal lands, re- 
striction of the number of new apprentices, 
etc. All of these recommendations and more 
have previously been urged by the Royal Coal 
Commission, but nothing has so far come of it, 

In the railways, printing, docks, and ship- 
yards, and building trades, separate negotia- 
tions were carried on between the owners and 
the unions for resumption of production. The 
Premier laid down as fundamental that all 
striking workmen in these industries should 
be taken back without prejudice on account 
of their participation in the strike, and with- 
out reduction in wages. Many employers 
disregarded his appeal, however, and used 
their temporary superiority to exploit the re- 
turning workers. Likewise, many union men 
refused to heed the orders of their central 
body, and objected to resuming work without 
definite guarantees of redress of their griev- 
ances. A. J. Cook, “Emperor” of the Miners’ 
Federation, claimed that it was a mistake to 
call off the general strike, and that the miners 
in general would refuse to return. Shipping 
and newspaper plants were slow to resume 
their usual efficiency, but with the passage of 
each day, more men drifted back. 

On the whole the strike has passed with 
remarkably little bad feeling, considering the 
formidable dangers of open warfare through 
which the country passed. King George, in 
a post-strike appeal, called upon all English- 
men to forget their bitterness and address 
themselves to creating a lasting peace. Pre- 
mier Baldwin, whose course from the begin- 
ning has won him the almost unanimous 
praise of the world, has adopted an attitude 





of utmost conciliation. Despite frequent minor 
riots, stone-throwing, etc., in the “tough” dis- 
tricts of south London and provincial towns, 
not a single person was killed as a direct 
result of the strike in the entire kingdom. 
While it can hardly be said that the causes 
of the strike have been removed, or that a 
permanent solution of Britain’s industrial 
crisis, which rests on more fundamental eco- 
nomic conditions, is even in sight, the Eng- 
lish people have proved again that they pos- 
sess a marvelous fund of common sense, mod- 
eration, and ability to weather the roughest 
gale. The bugaboo of red revolution, raised 
by the Government, has been dispelled, and 
it is certain that the vast majority of work- 
ing men have no desire to usurp the authority 
of Parliamentary Government. It is equally 
plain that no general strike in a modern na- 
tion can entirely succeed. The universality 
of automobile transportation has effectually 
scotched any attempt to tie up a nation’s food 
supply. And the British Government had 
almost unlimited resources of personnel volun- 
teered for maintenance of essential services. 





THREE or THE Laspor LEapERs 
Tillett, of the Dockworkers, Cook of the 
Miners, and Thomas of the Railwaymen. 





Miners AND THEIn Wives 
A threatened cut of 25 per cent in a weekly 
wage of $14 on which a whole family must 
exist brought on the strike. 





Lonpon Dock Workers 
Thousands of these men, striking in sympathy 
with the miners, tied up the nation’s shipping. 










Commander Byrd, the first man to fly to the 
Pole, using his “bubble sextant” from the ob- 
servation seat of his Fokker plane. 


: & , 

Evelyn, Richard, and Katherine Byrd, the 

three children of the flier, who is a member 

of an old Virginia family and brother of 
Governor Harry Byrd. 


Radio announced the discovery of the Pole. 
This is the radio room of the Chantier, ship 
of the Byrd expedition, 


THE CONQUEST OF TH 


UCK was with them—luck and 
# their own indomitable courage. 
The great international North Pole re- 
gatta of 1926 (Scholastic, March 20) 
has been 100 per cent successful so far, 
for two out of the first two attempts 
have reached their goal. So, to take 
them in chronological order: 


Byrd Circles Pole 

Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
with Pilot Floyd Bennett, of the U. S. 
Navy, flew without stop from Kings 
Bay, Spitzbergen, on May 9, to the 
North Pole and back in their big Fok- 
ker plane, the Josephine Ford. The dis- 
tance, approximately 1600 miles, was 
covered in 15 hours, 50 minutes, or a 
speed of more than 100 miles an hour. 


The weather was perfect for flying— 
a brilliant sun and no fog. Without 
these conditions the feat would have 
been improbable. In polar latitudes the 
mariner’s compass is useless and erratic, 
as the magnetic pole is a wavering spot 
in Boothia land (northern Canada) sev- 
eral hundred miles from the actual pole. 
The aviators depended both for direc- 
tion and for location of the pole on two 
instruments—the sun compass, devised 
by Albert H. Bumstead, cartographer 
of the National Geographic Society, and 
the bubble sextant, an instrument some- 
what like a carpenter's level, invented 
by Byrd himself, by which an artificial 
horizon line can be determined even 
when the horizon is not visible. 


Byrd flew at an average height of 
2,000 feet, from which he could see the 
surface for 55 miles on either side and 
at the pole had an area of 9,500 square 





Tue “JosEPHINE Forp” anp Her Crew 
The plane was named for the little daughter of Edsel Ford, one of the expedition backers. 
Left to right: Byrd; Lieut, George O. Noville, flight engineer; and Pilot Floyd Bennett. 
Bennett flew to the Pole with Byrd, 
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miles under observation. His line of 
flight was straight north from Amster- 
dam island, the last land sighted. Re- 
turning, he followed a course about fifty 
miles farther east until he reached Grey 
Hook, Spitzbergen, from which he fol- 
lowed along the coast to Kings Bay. 
The successful navigation of the plane 
through the Arctic waste, with no land- 
marks is a feat unparalleled in flying. 


Byrd’s original plan was to fly first 
northwest to Peary land (the northern 
tip of Greenland) the nearest land to 
the Pole, and establish a base from 
which to take off, but finding his cruis- 
ing radius sufficient, and the weather 
right, he decided to make no stops. One 
of the three motors began to leak oil 
before reaching the Pole, but continued 
to function, although they might have 
carried on at reduced speed with the 
other two motors. The flight covered 
territory previously unexplored except 
for the unsuccessful flight of Amundsen 
and Ellsworth last year, and for 
Peary’s sledge expedition of 1909, 
which approached the Pole from Grant 
land, nearly 90 degrees farther west. 


The Norge’s Flight 


Scarcely was the ink dry that chron- 
icled Byrd’s achievement when the 
world was thrilled by an even greater 
exploit. The Amundsen-Ellsworth-No- 
bile expedition, flying the semi-rigid di- 
rigible Norge (pronounced Nor-geh), 
which had already flown from Rome to 
Spitzbergen via London, Oslo, Lenni- 
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grad, and Vadso (Norway), took off 
from Kings Bay on May 11. 


She passed the Pole at 1 A. M. 
(Greenwich time) May 12, flying at 
about 50 miles an hour. The three 
leaders lowered the flags of their re- 
spective nations on steel spears which 
remained upright in the ice—Amundsen, 
the Norwegian; Ellsworth, the Amer- 
ican, and Nobile, the Italian. It was 
153 days after Admiral Peary attained 
the Pole in 1909 before his announce- 
ment reached the outside world. The 
Norge’s dispatch was received in New 
York, by relay from Spitzbergen and 
Vadso in just seven hours. The Norge 
had excellent weather as far as the 
Pole, and saw nothing but ice and a few 
seals and polar bears. 


Beyond the Pole the airship entered 
the great unexplored area which has 
been the goal of most recent expedi- 
tions. From the Pole to Point Barrow 
is a distance of 1250 miles, but fog and 
storms were encountered and the trip 
took longer than was expected. At 7 
A. M. Wednesday the so-called “Pole 
of Inaccessibility’—the center of the 
polar ice cap—was reached, about 400 
miles south of the Pole. No authentic 
radio messages were received from that 
time until Friday, May 14, although 
confused signals were heard by Alaskan 
stations, and there was a vague report 
that the dirigible had been seen passing 
Point Barrow early Thursday morning. 
Ice forming on the envelope of the ship, 


NORTH POLE BY AIR 


fell on the propeller blades and was 
hurled against the bag with great force, 
cutting it to ribbons at certain points. 


From Point Barrow the Norge fol- 
lowed the northwest coast of Alaska, 
fearing to attempt the crossing of the 
lofty Brooks Mountains. Storms and 
snow increased, and although the ship 
had fuel enough for another 1,000 miles, 
after 24 hours of battling against head 
winds and slow progress down the Behr- 
ing Straits, Amundsen decided to land 
at Teller, a trading post 91 miles north- 
west of Nome, their real objective. 


The ship was in the air 71 hours from 
Kings Bay to Teller—2,700 miles—the 
longest non-stop flight ever made by a 
semi-rigid airship, though not as long 
as that made by the Los Angeles from 
Germany to America. The entire trip 
from Rome was 6800 miles, the longest 
dirigible voyage on record. From the 
standpoint of new discoveries, little was 
revealed. No land except a few rocky 
islets was sighted between the Pole and 
Alaska, although the Norge bisected the 
unexplored area and could see, as the 
fog lifted at intervals, from 5 to 50 
miles on each side. An area of about 
60,000 square miles may be said to have 
been explored by the flight. 


The party included seventeen men. 
Besides the three leaders there were 
Lieut. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, the 
flight pilot; Captain Oscar Wisting, 
who accompanied Amundsen to the 
South Pole; Lieut. Oscar Omdal, the 
chief engineer; Gustav Amundsen, the 
explorer’s nephew; several other Nor- 
wegians, and five Italians who were the 
mechanicians of the ship. These men 
lived for three days in a cabin 80 feet 
long by 5 feet wide. 





Ellsworth and Amundsen, the American and 
the Norwegian explorers, whose persistent ef- 
forts were at last crowned with success. 





Colonel Ugo Nobile, the lalian Commander 
of the Norge, who built and flew the dirigible 
from Rome to Spitzbergen. 





The crew of the Norge, composed of Italian 
and Norwegian officers and mechanics. The 
tall man in the front is Riiser-Larsen. 





First to Cross tHe Arctic Zone 
The. Norge, moored to her mast at Oslo, Norway, on the flight to Kings Bay. She is 350 
feet long, inflated with helium, and she has a maximum speed of 70 miles an hour. 
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JoserpH PENNELL 


The Death of Pennell 


OSEPH PENNELL, one of the 

unique personalities in American 
art, died April 23 after a strenuous life 
dating back to the year 1860. Pen- 
nell’s ability to divert the attention of 
the public toward his current “jere- 
miad’” concerning art, actually made 
one lose sight at times of his prolific 
work in the graphic arts. The an- 
nouncement that the Print Club of Phil- 
adelphia will present a memorial ex- 
hibition of the work of Pennell in Me- 
morial Hall, Fairmount Park, to ap- 
pear concurrently with the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition which will be opened 
on May 31, informs us of the pro- 
digious amount of work by Pennell. 
The memorial exhibition will include 
the John F. Braun collection, which con- 
sists of 1,000 etchings and several hun- 
dred lithographs, mezzotints, water 
colors, wash drawings, and pen and ink 
drawings. 

Pennell’s most distinguished work, 
The Authorized Life of James McNeill 
Whistler, which was prepared in col- 
laboration with his wife, Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, indicates his famous 
friendship with Whistler. Joseph Pen- 
nell evinced his patriotic devotion to the 
United States, from which he had been 
absent a major part of his working 
career, by presenting his important col- 
lection of “Whistleriana” to the Library 
of Congress in 1920. 

Joseph Pennell’s will reveals, how- 
ever, that his interest did not stop with 
his original gift, for he directed that 
all of his property be given to the Di- 
vision of Prints of the Library of Con- 
gress, after the death of his wife. The 
will provides that the capital be kept 


Don Quixote Lewis 


ITHIN the past five years the 

prizes founded by will of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer have become recog- 
nized throughout the United States as 
representing high distinction, if not that 
mythical “best of the year” in their re- 
spective fields. A great journalist, 
Pulitzer laid his first emphasis on news- 
paper work, establishing prizes for re- 
porting, editorials, cartoons, etc., but he 
also set up prizes in several forms of 
literature which have received wider 
publicity, and under the administration 
of an enlightened board, have become 
fairly representative of the best that is 
being done by American novelists, play- 
wrights, poets, and historians. 

The Pulitzer prizes for 1925, just an- 
nounced, are as follows: Novel: Sin- 
clair Lewis, for Arrowsmith. Play: 
George Kelly, for Craig’s Wife. Poetry: 
the late Amy Lowell, for What's 
O’Clock. History: Professor Edward 
Channing, of Harvard, for the sixth 
volume of his History of the United 
States. Biography: Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing, for The Life of Sir William Osler. 
Reporting: William Burke Miller, for- 
merly of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
for his stories of the attempted rescue 
of Floyd Collins from his rocky tomb 
in Sand Cave, Kentucky. Editorial: 
Edward M. Kingsbury, of the New 
York Times, for his editorial appealing 
for that newspaper’s annual list of a 
“hundred neediest cases,’ under the 
title, ‘““The House of a Hundred Sor- 
rows.” Public Service by a Newspaper: 
Julian Harris, editor of the Columbus, 
Georgia, Enquirer-Sun, for its campaign 
against the Ku Klux Klan, a proposed 








intact and be known as the “Pennell 
Fund,’ the income of which is to be 
used for three purposes. 

The three purposes include additions 
to the Whistler Collection already re- 
posing in the Library of Congress; the 
formation of a collection to be known 
as the “J. and E. R. Pennell Collec- 
tion,” to include all books, drawings, 
and manuscripts owned by him at the 
time of his death; and the foundation 
of a Calcographic Museum. 

The Calcographic Museum is really a 
plan to continue Pennell’s life concern 
with the dissemination of a love for the 
graphic arts. 

Thus did Joseph Pennell hope that 
the United States, with the help of 
other American artists, might be en- 
couraged to deposit plates and stones 
in the Calcographic Museum. If his 
plan is so extended, the United States 
may eventually possess a museum sim- 
ilar to those in France, Spain, and 
Italy. 
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anti-evolution law, corrupt public of- 
ficials, and against lynching. Cartoon: 
D. R. Fitzpatrick, of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, for his cartoon, “The Laws of 
Moses and the Laws of Today,” attack- 
ing the demand for multiplying laws. 

The public and the critics have gen- 
erally agreed that all the awards are 
richly deserved. But Sinclair Lewis, 
the most prominent of the prize-win- 
ners, threw a bomb-shell into literary 
circles when, in a scathing letter to the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee, he refused 
the $1,000 award, and expressed the 
opinion that the Pulitzer prizes, as well 
as all other prizes for works of art, 
were inimical to the highest standards 
of literary production. ““The seekers 
for prizes,” said Mr. Lewis, “tend to 
labor not for inherent excellence but for 
alien rewards; they tend to write this 
or timorously to avoid writing that, in 
order to tickle the prejudices of a hap- 
hazard committee. . . In another genera- 
tion. . .the administrators of the award 
may become a supreme court, a college 
of cardinals, so rooted and so sacred 
that to challenge them will be to com- 
mit blasphemy.” 

Many were shocked, some were puz- 
zled, a few cynical, at such “ingrati- 
tude.” It was whispered that Lewis 
was looking for more than a thousand 
dollar’s worth of publicity. But Wil- 
liam Allen White, Gutzon Borglum, and 
other famous artists came to his aid, 
and upheld his sincerity. Mr. Lewis 
has already, a few years ago, declined 
election to the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters for similar reason. His 
position is at least consistent and en- 
tirely within his rights. The great 
majority of writers, however, are not 
so alarmed as he at the supposedly 
cramping influence of the prizes. 
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How to Teach the Constitution 


By Thomas Reed Powell, Professor of Law, Harvard Law School 


HE end to be sought in the teach- 

ing of the Constitution is a genuine 
insight into the problems of government 
and the desirable ways of dealing with 
them. Any teaching of the Constitution 
which is consciously designed to give a 
false picture of the Constitution and its 
relation to government is, to my mind, 
unworthy of the high calling in which 
a teacher is engaged, no matter what 
worthy motives may animate it. Of 
such consciously false portrayal we need 
say nothing more. The teacher who 
would indulge in it would be certain 
enough to reveal an attitude which 
would defeat the end which the falsity 
seeks to serve. 


More subtle is the poison in the 
teaching which is not consciously false 
but which in its effort to glorify the 
achievements of the Fathers and to in- 
spire love of country puts before the 
young men and women of the nation an 
ideal picture without making clear how 
far the real falls short of the ideal. 
Che temptation to tell the young that 
our Constitution is perfect and that the 
government under it is the best that 
could be devised is a temptation to 
which many seem to succumb. The end 
is to inspire loyalty, and this is a worthy 
end. Yet the means, I venture to think, 
have in them the seeds of fatal failure. 


High school students will soon grow 
up to be men and women. They will 
read the newspapers. They will take 
their part in business and in political 
life. They will know that the prob- 
lems of business and of industry and of 
government are amazingly difficult and 
intricate. They will know that many 
of these problems were not foreseen by 
the Fathers who framed the Constitu- 
tion. They will discover that many of 
these problems are of the kind that do 
not admit of any perfect solution. They 
wlil find that often the best that gov- 
ernment can do is to ameliorate some 
apparent evils and ease the situation 
along. They will see that governmental 
action is necessarily limited in its ef- 
fectiveness and that law in books is not 
the same as law in action. When they 
face life as it really is, they will find 
it quite different from any pictures of 
a perfect Constitution and a perfect 
government which may have been put 
before them in their youth. 


The teacher who leaves his pupils 
unfitted for the discoveries which they 
are certain to make in later life, the 
teacher who has painted for his pupils 
a picture which they later find to be 


false, must bear responsibility for the 
apathy and perhaps disrespect which 
follows from disillusionment. I venture 
to think that not a little of the indif- 
ference which is characteristic of so 
many citizens is due to the fact that 
they feel they have been fooled about 
government in their school days. I 
feel confident that not a little of the 
hostility to,American institutions is due 
to reaction from the extravagance of the 
ascriptions of perfection which are 
found so frequently in books and ora- 
tions on the Constitution. 


The present-day movement for the 
study of the Constitution in the schools 
is a movement that has in it possibilities 
of evil as well as of good. There is 
real danger that it may become less a 
movement for education than a move- 
ment for propaganda. This danger 
arises not from sources within the 
schools but from sources outside. It is 
to the teachers in the schools that we 
must look to purge the movement from 
propaganda and to keep it a movement 
for genuine education in the facts and 
the ideals of American institutions. 


This is not to say that the Constitu- 
tion should be taught in high school as 
it should be taught to graduate students 
or to students of law. The pedagogical 
difficulties of presenting anything so 
complex as the government of the 
United States can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Teachers who feel that they 
have failed in their task may find com- 
fort in the fact that the job which some 
well-meaning people have put upon 
them is in no small part an impossible 
task. They have been asked to present 
a perfect picture of a perfect State, and 
to find a perfect answer for every ques- 
tioning doubt that pupils may raise. 
Pressure to indulge in propaganda of 
this sort has made the task of teaching 
the Constitution still more difficult, for 
it is difficult enough when the teacher 
is trying to teach it as he would teach 
any other subject into which propa- 
ganda does not enter. 


The spirit in which the Constitution 
should be taught to old or young is the 
spirit of finding out how government 
really functions. There should be ap- 
praisal of the difficulties inherent in 
the enterprise of government and ap- 
praisal of the varying degrees of suc- 
cess with which different forms of gov- 
ernment have met these difficulties. 
There should be recognition that the 
problem of government is the choice of 
ends and the -adaptation of means to 


chosen ends. Ends and means must 
vary according to time and place. Good 
government was never assured and 
never achieved solely by a good Con- 
stitution. Good government depends 
upon men and women more than upon 
a piece of paper. If the teaching of the 
Constitution in the schools is to be ani- 
mated by a desire to promote good gov- 
ernment, emphasis should be laid on 
what it is necessary for men and women 
to do to bring about good government 
rather than on what the Constitution 
has done for good government. 








Bliss Perry 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


With closely limited space it is not 
possible to discuss in much detail Mr. 
Perry’s various publications. At dif- 
ferent times he published literary 
studies of Whitman, of Whittier, and 
of Carlyle. Also he wrote a book on 
Henry Lee Higginson, the philanthro- 
pist, who was the founder and sup- 
porter of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. An important contribution was 
The Study of Poetry, published in 1920. 

As has been suggested, Mr. Perry's 
reputation rests chiefly on his critical 
works. This is, one supposes, as it 
should be, for he is a man of ideas, 
These he presents with charm and with 
a complete absence of that arrogance 
which is the critical fashion just now. 
Yet Mr. Perry began as a creative 
writer. In the years between 1890 and 
1899 he published two novels, Brough- 
ton House and The Plated City, and 
two volumes of short stories, Salem Kit- 
tredge and Other Stories and The 
Powers at Play. These books show a 
keen feeling for character and an 
ability to share with others his own 
alert awareness of the complexities of 
human destiny. To many of us it seems 
most regrettable that he should have 
turned, as he did, so decisively, to crit- 
ical work. Possibly the editorship of 
the Atlantic Monthly, which he assumed 
the year in which he published his last 
volume of short stories, may have in- 
fluenced his decision. The deluge of 
manuscripts which sweeps down upon 
the holder of that post might well make 
any one fee] that there is far greater 
need of critics than of authors. 

In any case Mr. Perry has an estab- 
lished place in the American literary 
field, and no survey of it can be com- 
plete without consideration of the con- 
tributions he has made to our thought. 
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Senators Watson aNp Rosinson 
Renominated by Indiana Republicans for the 
United States Senate. 





Tue Wuitre ELerpHant 
Congress has been trying to get rid of Muscle 
Shoals.for five years without success. 
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One Way to Keep tHe Hop Fut 
There is a strong demand at Washington for 
federal control of the coal industry. 
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Congress on Its Last Lap 


Railroad Labor, Branch Bank, and Public Buildings Bills 
Pass; Farm Relief Halted; Senator Pepper Defeated 


ITH adjournment but a week or 

two away, according to the 
plans of party leaders who are anxious 
to get home to prepare for the coming 
elections, Congress speeded .up its 
lackadaisical pace and disposed of sev- 
eral measures that have been clogging 
its calendar all winter. 


Railroad Labor. The Watson-Parker bill 
to abolish the Railroad Labor Board and sub- 
stitute voluntary regional and national media- 
tion boards in case of disagreement between 
railroad managements and men over wage 
questions (Scholastic, March 6), passed the 
Senate by the overwhelming vote of 69 to 13. 
The bill was in the identical form in which 
it came from the House, and the Senate re- 
fused to recommit the bill to committee or to 
amend it as proposed by Republican Floor 
Leader Curtis to protect the interest of the 
shipping and traveling public by empower- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
review decisions of the mediation boards and 
prevent increases in freight or passenger 
rates to absorb wage increases. The bill was 
signed by President Coolidge, despite his ex- 
pressed preference for some such modifica- 
tion. The new law has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the railroad brotherhoods as well 
as of a majority of railroad executives. 


Branch Banking. The McFadden bill, de- 
signed to revise the present banking laws to 
place national banks on an equal footing 
with states banks in competition, passed the 
Senate in the form reported by its Banking 
and Currency Committee. Some state banks 
in the Federal Reserve System now maintain 
state-wide branch banking systems, notably in 
California. Under the new law they would 
not be permitted to establish new branch 
banks. National banks would be allowed to 
establish branches within city limits but not 
outside. The Senate committee struck out of 
the House bill an amendment added by 
Representative Hull which would prevent 
national banks from establishing branches in 
states whose laws do not now permit branch 
banking by state banks. An amendment 
sponsored by Senator Glass, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Secretary Mellon, was 
tacked onto the bill in the Senate. It would 
extend the charters of the Federal Reserve 
banks indefinitely. They are due to expire 
in 1932, twenty years after the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act. The Administra- 
tion, believing that the System has proved 
its value, wants to perpetuate the system 
without change. The bill now goes to con- 
ference between the Senate and House Bank- 
ing committees, and a sharp fight looms up. 
The House will demand that the Hull 
amendment be put back and that the Glass 
“rider” be considered in a separate bill. 


Public Buildings. House and Senate con- 
ferees agreed upon the final form of the Pub- 
lic Buildings bill (Scholastic, May 15), and it 
was signed without delay by President Cool- 
idge. The bill, which calls for the expendi- 
ture of $165,000,000 for new post offices and 
government buildings under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, was amended 
in the Senate to make the Secretary’s power 
less absolute. The distribution to various 
cities will still be madé by the Treasury, but 
must be approved by Congress. 


Pensions. Several bills affecting veteran: 
have been passed by one or both houses 
They include an appropriation of $18,555,00( 
for increasing pensions of Spanish War vet 
erans and their dependents. This ha: 
already been signed by the President. A bil 
passed by the Senate would extend the tim: 
for conversion of war risk insurance from 
July 2, 1926, to the end of the year. The 
House approved the Andrew bill for abolish 
ing claims of the Government for the retur: 
of alleged overpayments to soldiers in the 
Great War, which have been the cause oi 
much hardship to many veterans. 


Federal Judges. The Senate by a larg: 
majority passed the bill for increasing th: 
salaries of federal judges (Scholastic, Marcl 
6). Under it justices of the Supreme Cour: 
will receive $20,000, instead of their present 
$14,500, and the Chief Justice $20,500. Judges 
of the circuit courts will be increased from 
$8,500 to $12,500, district judges from 
$7,500 to $10,000, and other classes propor- 
tionately. The desirability of the bill is so 
generally recognized that it will probably be 
made a law without delay. 


The Senate agreed to convene on Novem- 
ber 10, before the regular session opens, to 
sit as a court of impeachment for Federal! 
Judge George W. English. The House, how- 
ever, need not return until the December 
opening. Judge English will not hold court 
during the interim. 


Muscle Shoals. The recommendations of 
the joint committee on Muscle Shoals Scho- 
lastic, May 15) have not been acted upon by 
Congress, and there is little likelihood of 
action before adjournment. In a minority 
report of the committee, Representative 
James of Michigan charged that the majority 
report would give the Alabama power inter- 
ests a monopoly without protecting the pub- 
lic. He called it “a power proposition dis- 
guised as a fertilizer proposal.” 


Coal. Ever since the anthracite strike last 
winter, numerous proposals have been made 
in Congress for some measure of federal con- 
trol over the industry. Prominent advocates 
of coal legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been Congressmen Treadway 
of Massachusetts, and Jacobstein and Parker 
of New York. Jacobstein is for government 
operation of the mines in emergency as pub- 
lic utilities. In the Senate the bill introduced 
by Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York 
has now been reported out with some changes 
by the Committee on Education and Labor. 
In general it parallels the provisions of the 
Watson-Parker railroad bill, making the i: 
dustry responsible for settling its own dis- 
putes, but in case of disagreement, authoriz- 
ing the President to create an emergency 
coal board and, if necessary, to appoint 2 
Federal Fuel Administrator. Senator Cope- 
land’s original proposal to empower the 
President to take over the mines in ao 
emergency was struck out by the committee. 
A continuous fact-finding organization wou! 
be set up in the Bureau of Mines, Repr« 
sentative Parker introduced a House bi 
practically identical with the Copeland bil!. 
The bills have been received with some hos- 
tility by the industry, the United Mine 
Workers opposing it because it smacks too 
much of compulsory arbitration, the operators 
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because it puts too much “government in 
business.” The necessity and demand for 
more federal authority over coal, however, 
is so strong that some of these disagreements 
may be iron out in hearings and early action 
secured. 


Foreign Debts, The Senate delayed action 
on ratification of the French debt agreement 
(Scholastic, May 15). Administration lead- 
ers hoped for approval before adjournment 
as a non-partisan measure. The Debt Com- 
mission was composed of five Republicans 
and three Democrats and was unanimous on 
the agreement. But the Senate will probably 
wait to see what the French Parliament does, 
and many observers believe it will not act 
at this session. 


Radio, The controversy over federal reg- 
ulation of radio broadcasting (Scholastic, 
April 17), took a step nearer solution when 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
(James E. Watson, chairman) reported out 
a substitute bill, superseding the White, Ves- 
tal, and original Dill bills, which would take 
radio control from Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, as previously proposed, and vest it in 
an independent commission of five members, 
to be appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. The bill is sponsored by 
Senator Dill of Washington, who has made 
an about-face in it since his previous Hoover 
bill. The change is said to have been made 
advisable by the facts brought out in the com- 
mittee hearings, and the committee now 
agrees that radio is too important a matter 
to be left to one-man control, and should re- 
main permanently under the direction of 
Congress and the expert commissioners, who 
would serve for five years at a salary of 
$12,000 each. Licenses would be limited to 
two years. The new bill is opposed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who objects to the creation of 
more government commissions. Whether the 
new bill can pass either the Senate or the 
House, which has already approved the White 
bill, is doubtful during the present session. 

Prohibition. From the welter of prohibi- 
tion legislation growing out of the recent wet- 
dry hearings, two bills emerged with a favor- 
able report by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. One of them, introduced by Senator 
Goff of West Virginia, followed the broad 
outlines of the bill proposed by General An- 
drews and Secretary Mellon to “put teeth” 
into the enforcement law, but with many 
modifications in the committee. The wets 
drew encouragement from two of the commit- 
tee amendments which would prevent raids 
on private homes except where there was 
direct evidence of “sale, barter, or exchange,” 
and would not make it illegal to manufac- 
ture “home brew” for personal use. The 
Cummins bill to employ retired army and 
navy officers as enforcement agents was also 
reported. No prohibition bill has yet been 
voted on in the Senate, however. 


War Claims. The Mills bill (Scholastic, 
May 1) for the return of German property 
now held by the Alien Property Custodian, 
to its owners, was effectually killed in the 
House by the attacks of Representative Gar- 
ner of Texas. House leaders have decided 
to pigeon-hole all war claims bills during 
this session. 


Farm Relief. After a week of bitter de- 
bate on agricultural legislation pending before 
the House, all sides were ready to admit that 
farm relief is the most serious question that 
has come before the present session, with the 
possible exception of tax reduction. The 
House Committee on Agriculture having 
hastened action by reporting three bills for 
debate without recommendation, there was 
prospect of a definite vote before adjournment, 
The three bills were: 1. The Tincher Farm 


Credits Bill, supported by the President and 
Secretary of Agriculture, designed merely to 
strengthen farmer’s cooperative machinery. 
2. The Haugen bill which would provide a 
subsidy of $375,000,000 out of the federal 
Treasury to absorb the crop surplus without 
loss to the farmers by purchasing the entire 
crops at the prevailing world prices. 3. The 
Curtis-Aswell bill for creating regional 
agencies to assist cooperative marketing. The 
Dickinson bill has dropped out of sight, and 
the main fight is between the Tincher and 
Haugen proponents. The Haugen bill is, of 
course, supported by the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the solid corn belt, Former Governor 
Lowden, and the great majority of the Mid- 
Western senators and representatives, who are 
feeling the pressure of their home constitu- 
ents. If the Haugen bill is not passed, ad- 
mits Senator Cummins, “many heads will be 
broken in November,” probably including his 
own head under the bludgeoning of Smith 
W. Brookhart. It is beginning to be apparent 
that no Republican can be nominated for 
President in 1928 who does not have the ap- 
proval of the rural West. 


The Haugen bill, as amended in the House 
debates, provided for an “equalization fee,” 
to be levied on producers of wheat, corn, 
cattle, hogs, butter, and after two years, cot- 
ton, when in the judgment of the Federal 
Farm Board which it would set up, com- 
posed entirely of farmers, a surplus is threat- 
ened. The bill was finally defeated in the 
House on May 21, by a vote of 212 to 167. 
The Tincher and Aswell bills were with- 
drawn, and the next move is up to the Agri- 
culture Committee. 


Elections. Two more important spring 
primaries were run off with results that 
brought cold comfort to the White House. 
In Indiana, Senator Jim Watson’s steam- 
roller flattened Claris Adams, the able young 
candidate of Postmaster General New, by a 
majority of 160,000, making practically cer- 
tain the reelection of Watson, who opposed 
the World Court policy of President Coolidge. 
Senator Arthur Robinson, appointed to fill out 
the term of the late Senator Ralston was also 
nominated for the junior senatorship. Evans 
Woollen, a prominent Indianapolis banker, 
was nominated by the Democrats to run 
against Robinson. 


In Pennsylvania, Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, candidate of the Mellon group in 
western Pennsylvania, one of the ablest law- 
yers in the Senate and a staunch Adminis- 
tration supporter, was ignominiously defeated 
by Representative W. S. Vare, Republican 
boss of Philadelphia, who ran on the sole 
issue of modification of the Volstead Act. 
Governor Gifford Pinchot, bone-dry reformer, 
was a poor third in the triangular contest. 
Vare’s powerful Philadelphia machine gave 
him a lead of over 200,000 in the city, which 
was more than ample to overcome the mar- 
gin held by Pepper in Pittsburgh and by 
Pinchot in the hard coal and farm districts. 
The governorship contest was much closer, 
John S. Fisher, the Pepper-Mellon candidate, 
winning out over Edward E. Beidleman, 
Vare’s running-mate, by the scant margin of 
15,000 in 1,300,000 votes. The Democrats 
nominated for senator in a rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican state William B. Wilson, Secretary of 
Labor under President Wilson. 


The Illinois, Indiana, and Pennsylvania 
primaries will unquestionably have marked 
repercussons in the remaining state primaries 
and in the November elections. Other 
primaries of more than local importance in 
their effect on the next Senate will occur in 
Oregon, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Cal- 
ifornia, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New 
York during the summer months. 
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Gitsert N. Havcen 
Iowa Corn-belt leader, whose price-fixing bill 
for farm products was again defeated, 

















Wuy Dogsn’t Tuar Bext Rina? 
Representatives and Senators would like to get 
rid of the knotty question of farm relief, but 

fear the wrath of rural constituents. 
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A Forwarp-Looxine GENTLEMAN 
The farmer's fortune is dark. 
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U. S. Merchant Marine? 


TRANSACTION in which $87, 

500,000 changes hands—the larg- 
est in the history of shipping—would be 
worth recording even though it were 
just an ordinary sale. But when the 
International Mercantile Marine, the 
American corporation organized by J. 
P. Morgan, which owns the White Star, 
Red Star, Atlantic Transport, Leyland, 
and other shipping lines, sells the larg- 
est of its holdings—the White Star— 
to a British corporation, it may have 
inaugurated a new shipping era. The 
White Star Line comprises twenty-four 
vessels with a total tonnage of 427,000 
tons, the largest of which, the Majestic, 
with 56,551 tons, is second only to the 
mammoth U. S. liner Leviathan. These 
ships have been for many years 
kept under British “registry,” i. e., they 
fly the Union Jack, their home port is 
Southampton instead of New York, and 
they are manned by British crews. 


The new deal will relieve the I. M. 
M. of these British ships, leaving it 
free to build up a strictly American 
fleet if it desires. It is believed that the 
sale of its other foreign holdings will 
follow shortly, and while P. A. S. 
Franklin, the president and most influ- 
ential figure in American shipping, will 
make no promises, many observers look 
for renewed efforts on the part of Mr. 
Franklin to purchase the Leviathan and 
other vessels of the United States lines. 

The British interests which have pur- 
chased the White Star fleet are Furness, 
Witty & Co., Ltd., which will now be 
the largest ship owners in the world, 
controlling about 1,200,000 tons. 

Since 1921 shipping throughout the 
world has been in a precarious condi- 
tion. Trade has been stagnant and 
there is a large surplus of tonnage, with 
over 9,000,000 tons of vessels lying idle 
in the ports of all nations. Operating 
costs for American ships competing 
with European are almost prohibitive. 
More than half this tonnage is under 
American registry, owing to the vast 
fleet built up by the United States for 
the war. Commerce is now gradually 
improving and new alignment will stim- 
ulate the development of strong na- 
tional merchant marines. 


June Anniversaries 


June 1: James Buchanan, fifteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, died at Wheat- 
land, Pa., 1868. 

June 2: Donati’s Comet discovered, 1858. 
Garibaldi, the famous Italian patriot, 
died at Caprera, 1882. 

Third Battle of Ypres, 1916. 

June 3: Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America, born in 
Christian County, Ky., 1808. 

William Harvey, discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, died, 1657 

June 4: French and Sardinians defeated 
the Austrians at Magenta, 1859. 
George III born, 1738. 

June 5: St. Boniface, “the apostle of Ger- 
many,” martyred, 755. 

First balloon ascent by Joseph and 
Stephen Montgolfier, 1783. 
Adam Smith, political economist, born at 
Kirkealdy, Scotland, 1723. 

June 6: Outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
at Allahabad, 1857. 

June 7: Resolution for <<  =——- was 
introduced in Congress, 1776 
First English Reform Bill passed, 1832. 

June 8: Andrew Jackson, seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States, died at the 
Hermitage, Nashville, 1845 
Mohammed died, 632. 

June 9: Charles Dickens died at Gad’s 
Hill, 1870. 

Nero committed suicide, 68. 

June 10: Andre Ampere, “father of elec- 
tricity,” died, 1836 
Sir Edwin Arnold, the poet, 
Gravesend, England, 1832. 

June 11: Admiral van Ruyter sailed up 
the Thames, 1667. 

Peter the Great born in Moscow, 1672. 

June 12: William Cullen Bryant died in 
New York City, 1878. 

June 13: The Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution was passed by 
The House of Representatives, 1866. 
The Congress of Berlin met, 1878. 

June 14: Congress adopted the Stars and 
Stripes as the national flag, 17 
Alcock and Brown made non- “stop flight, 
Newfoundland to Ireland, 1919 

June 15: Magna Charta signed by King 

John, 1215. 
Death of Frederick III and accession of 
William II as Emperor of Germany, 1888. 
Washington appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Army, 1775. 

June 17: Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
ae National Assembly constituted, 
soaeers captured by Colonial Troops, 


born at 


1745 

June 18: Allies under Wellington and 
Blucher defeated Napoleon at Water- 
loo, 1815. 

Edward I born, 1239. 

June 19: Execution of Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico at Queretaro, 1867. 
Council of Nice, 325. 

United States declared war on Great 
Britain, 1812. 
U. S. S. Kearsarge sank the raider Ala- 
bama, 1864. 

June 20: The great seal of the United 
States was adopted, 1782. 

British garrison perished in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, 1756. 

Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 
First steamboat to cross the Atlantic 
reached Liverpool, 1819 

June 21: Edward III died, 1377. 

June 22: King Haakon VII of Norway 
and Queen Maud were crowned at 
Trondjhem, 1906. 

Battle of Pydna, B. C. 168. 
Lieut. A. W. Greely and six survivors 
of Arctic expedition rescued, 1884. 

June 23: Theodore Roosevelt nominated 
for President by the Republican Na- 
tional convention at Chicago, 1904. 
Battle of Plassey, 1757. 

William Penn signed a treaty with the 
Indians, 1683. 

June e Cabot discovered Newfoundland, 
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June 25: General George A. Custer and 
his soldiers massacred by the Indians 
at Little Big Horn, Montana, 1876. 

June 26: Francisco Pizarro assassinated 
at Lima, 1541. 

Ont i American troops landed in France, 
1917. 

June 27: Massacre at Cawnpore, 1857. 

June 28: Jean Jacques Rousseau, French 
weer and philosopher, born at Geneva, 


Henry VIII born, 1491. 

Treaty of Versailles signed, 1919. 
June 29: Henry Clay died in Washing- 

ton, D. C., 1852. 

Peter Paul Rubens born, 1577. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning died, 1861. 
June 30: Committee of Safety appointed 


we Benjamin Franklin as president, 
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Paris FasHions in 24 Hours 


Radio Pictures 


T was but two years ago, in prepara- 
tion for the Republican National 
Convention at Cleveland, in June, 1924, 
that photographs were first transmitted 
by radio in the United States. Since 
then the process has been improved and 
made commercially useful. ° Today, pic- 
tures are crossing the Atlantic Ocean 
by wireless, and although the results 
are so far somewhat dim and unsatis- 
factory, the originals are recognizable, 
and it is obviously only a question of 
time until first-rate half-tones of for- 
eign events will be printed in American 
newspapers on the day after they hap- 
pen, and vice versa. 


The transatlantic radio pictures came 
at an opportune time, when the British 
General Strike was in the offing, and 
one of their first uses was to transmit 
first-hand photographs of the great in- 
dustrial cataclysm. Other pictures 
which were among the first to be 
sent by radio included a sketch of 
Ambassador Houghton, made by the 
distinguished British artist, Augustus 
John, for transmission to the New York 
Times. The drawing was completed in 
half an hour, was whisked by taxi to 
the Marconi Company headquarters, 
transmitted across the ocean, and pub- 
lished in New York the second day. 


A more utilitarian purpose was served 
when a check for $1,000 drawn by Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord to the Radio 
Corporation of America, of which he is 
president, was transmitted so clearly 
that it was easily identifiable and was 
cashed at a New York bank at once. 


Equally practical is the reproduction 
of Paris models by great department 
stores and importers, and John Wana- 
makers and other American stores re- 
produced radio pictures of this nature 
as well as photographs of their build- 
ings on both sides of the Atlantic in 
newspaper advertisements. 
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James L. Garvin 


New Britannica Editor 


AMES LOUIS GARVIN, for eight- 
een years editor of the London Ob- 
server, and probably the most dis- 

tinguished journalist of Great Britain, 
has been appointed editor of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica to succeed the late 
Hugh Chisholm. The appointment 
breaks a long-standing Britannica tra- 
dition of University dons, for Mr. Gar- 
vin, while one of the best-read and most 
widely informed men of his day, has no 
musty smell of the cloister about him. 


He is a self-made man, born in 1868, 
who worked up from printer's devil 
through all the grades of provincial 
journalism, until in 1899 he joined the 
staff of the London Daily Telegraph. 
His editorials on politics in the Fort- 
nightly Review brought him national 
fame. He was then editor of the British 
Outlook, a current-events weekly, until 
1908, when Lord Northcliffe offered 
him the editorship of his Observer, a 
Sunday newspaper which had fallen 
into decline. Garvin demanded and re- 
ceived complete freedom of policy, and 
instead of “giving the public what it 
wants,” he gave it what he thought was 
best for it, a combination of trenchant 
editorial comment on home and foreign 
affairs with a general magazine of lit- 
erature and the arts. The Observer 
became not only a widely respected 
journal, but one of the most profitable 
of the Northcliffe properties. 


Mr. Garvin is a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, an excellent speaker, and a 
power in English public life. There is 
scarcely a subject on which he does not 
have a deep and accurate knowledge. 
He is well acquainted with America, 
and it is understood that his choice was 
urged by the American members of the 
Britannica management, which now cir- 
culates widely in the United States. The 
oldest of existing encyclopedias first ap- 
peared at Edinburgh in 1768, and is 
now in its twelfth edition. Under Mr. 
Garvin it will become a reference work 
for busy modern men, as well as a re- 
pository for academic scholars. 


Millions for Research 


HE United States has had four 
Nobel prize-winners in science— 
Michelson, Carrel, Richards, and Milli- 
kan. But the Netherlands, with one 
sixteenth of our population, has had an 
equal number. America leads the world 
in technical development. But this has 
been due not to the discoveries of Amer- 
icans in pure science, on which all en- 
gineering and applied science rests, but 
to her wealth, resources, industrial en- 
terprise, and strongly individualistic 
population. For years the great cor- 
porations, by offering many times the 
salaries colleges can pay, has been 
draining University faculties of the best 
scientific genius they have, putting it to 
work in their own laboratories on com- 
mercial problems. Even in the colleges, 
the natural home of research, men who 
might be Pasteurs, Helmholtzes, and 
Faradays are so burdened with the 
teaching of undergraduates that they 
have no time or energy for the advance- 
ment of science. 


Conscious of these discouraging con- 
ditions, a group of far-sighted citizens, 
headed by Herbert Hoover, and sup- 
ported by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the National Research Coun- 
cil, have set about raising a “National 
Research Endowment” of at least $20,- 
000,000 to enable American universities 
to promote work in pure science by 
freeing their best laboratory workers 
for research. They are appealing di- 
rect to great industrial corporations, 
which are quick to recognize that they 
must conserve science at its source if it 
is not to perish. The men who are back 
of the movement include Elihu Root, 
Andrew Mellon, Charles E. Hughes 
John W. Davis, Edward M. House, 
Owen D. Young, Julius Rosenwald, 
Gen. John J. Carty, and such scientists 
as Drs. Vernon Kellogg, John C. Mer- 
riam and William H. Welch. 


The Hoover Movement is only one of 
several recent events which promise to 
give a new and significant emphasis to 
research, not only in science, but in 
other branches of learning. 


In New York, Charles Evans Hughes 
is chairman of a committee to raise 
$1,000,000 as an endowment fund for 
American history. This grew out of the 
work of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, which declares that historians 
are poorly paid for the great expense 
involved in collecting and preparing his- 
torical information for publication. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation, established last year 
by the Guggenheim family, announced 
the appropriation of $100,000 for the 
assistance of 38 “fellows” for research, 
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Crown Prince Gustav 
AND His Wire 


A Royal Visitor 


WEDEN and America are joining 

hands to celebrate the achievements 
of a great Swedish-American, John 
Ericsson, inventor of the screw steamer, 
and builder of the Federal ironclad 
Monitor, which defeated the Confeder- 
ate Merrimac in the most decisive naval 
battle of the Civil War. Today a mon- 
ument to Ericsson, the gift of Swedish- 
American societies, will be unveiled in 
Washington by Crown Prince Gustav 
Adolph of Sweden. The Prince is 
making an extended visit to the United 
States with the Crown Princess, for- 
merly Lady Louise Mountbatten, whom 
he married in 1928. 


His Highness is the eldest son of 
King Gustav V. He is 48 years old 
and is descended from Bernadotte, one 
of Napoleon’s marshals, and from the 
historic Vasa dynasty which gave Swe- 
den the great Gustavus Adolphus. The 
Prince is a man of many accom- 
plishments, distinguished as an archeol 
ogist in Greece, an explorer, a religious 
leader, a musician, and an athlete. He 
has six children by his former marriage. 


Prince Gustav will take part in many 
activities while in America. At Yale 
University on June 14 he will receive 
the degree of Doctor of Laws in a spe- 
cial convocation, with which but three 
foreign visitors have been honored— 
Lord Kelvin, Cardinal Mercier, and 
Marshal Foch. In New York and 
Washington special honors have been 
planned by Mayor Walker, W. Bostrom, 
the Swedish Minister, and Robert 
Woods Bliss, U. S. Minister to Sweden, 
who was called home by the President 
to assist in entertaining the royal 
couple. 








mainly abroad. The group includes 
painters, poets, and musicians, as well 
as workers in many of the regular aca- 
demic branches. Five of them are 
women. Twenty-two universities and 
eighteen states are represented. 
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“Kine or tHe Hop-Carriers”’ 
Andrew Etorio, winner of the “Craftsman- 
ship Certificate” of the New York Builders. 





Tue Rororsuip Bapen-BapEeNn 
The “sailless” sailing vessel. The cylindrical 
towers of sheet metal, revolving against the 
wind, create a suction which drives the ship 


Mrs. Joun D. Rockerecier, Jr. 
A direct descendent of Roger Williams, 
beside the bust of the grzat religious leader 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The twentieth annual Bach Festival under 
the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle was held 
in the Packer Memorial Chapel, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Dr. Wolle’s 
achievement in welding these untutored Ger- 
man townspeople into a magnificent choral 
unit, singing the most difficult of all vocal 
music, including the great B Minor Mass, 
is unparalleled in America. 

1} 

The most important international health 
conference since the war met in Paris when 
delegates of 65 nations, including the United 
States, assembled at the call of the Interna- 
tional Health Bureau, which is an organiza- 
tion independent of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations. 

10} 

The New York Building Congress has es- 
tablished awards for superior craftsmanship 
among workmen in the building trades. The 
first was granted to Andrew Etorio, a hod- 
carrier, who has earned the unofficial cham- 
pionship of New York brick-carriers by 
twenty years of strenuous and faithful labor. 


The Baden-Baden, so-called “rotorship” in- 
vented by Anton Flettner, made its maiden 
trip from Hamburg to New York in 31 days 
with a cargo of stone, using but 30 per cent 
of the fuel oil for her Diesel engines that 
any ordinary type of ship would require. 
Herr Flettner’s aim is not -to displace the 
sailing vessel, but to save fuel by supplement- 
ing steam or oil with rotor power. 

1G} 

The Warden and other officials of the Ala- 
bama State Prison, near Birmingham, have 
been indicted for first degree murder after 
an investigation which has revealed brutality 
of the most shocking kind in the treatment of 
prisoners. The whole state has been aroused 
to put an end to the conditions. 

oa 

Echoes of the scandals of the Harding ad- 
ministration were heard again when former 
Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty, Col. 
Thomas W. Miller, former Alien Property 
Custodian, and John T. King, former Re- 
publican National Committeeman from Con- 
necticut were indicted for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government of $7,000,000 of the 
funds of the American Metal Company by 
transferring it to a Swiss corporation in re- 
turn for a bribe of $441,000. King died be- 
fore he could be brought to trial, but Daugh- 
erty will be prosecuted. 


Nicola Sacco and Bartolommeo Vanzetti, 
convicted six years ago of murdering a pay- 
master in Braintree, Massachusetts, were de- 
nied a new trial by the State Supreme Court, 
and have lost their last chance to escape exe- 
cution. The case was notable because the 
men were radicals whose friends claim they 
are being persecuted for their opinions. 
Communists throughout the world have staged 
demonstrations against America: for their 
conviction. 


Plans for the opening of the Sesqui-cen- 
tennial Exposition of American Independence 
at Philadelphia on Monday are complete. A 
“Liberty Bell” memorial stamp has been 
placed on sale by the Post Office Department, 
and a special Independence Week has been 
proclaimed, to be observed throughout the 
country June 28 to July 5, under direction of 
a Government Commission, with Stuart G. 
Gibboney, president of the Thomas Jefferson 
Foundation, as chairman. 


Nine busts of persons who have previ- 
ously been elected to the Hall of Fame were 
unveiled at New York University. They in- 
cluded Roger Williams, George Peabody, 
James Kent, Daniel Boone, Edwin Booth, 
Jonathan Edwards, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Daniel Webster, and Eli Whitney. 


President and Mrs. Coolidge will spend 
their summer vacation at White Pine Camp 
in the Adirondacks Mountains, near Lake 
Placid. 







Twenty-five operations in its manu- 
facture and six inspections during the 
process make this glove fit your hand 


as pertectly as though it had been de 
signed from a plaster cast. It is a cus- 
tom-made glove built on nature’ slines 


The GloveThat’s 
Modeled On 
Nature’s Lines 
DDIE COLLINS 


gave us the idea. 
Eddie has had a lot of 
good ideas, but this is 
one of his best. During a session of the old 
“stove league” last winter, Eddie asked us 
why it was just as hard to buy a glove that 
you didn’t have to break in as it was to buy 
a pipe or a new pair of shoes. 
“I'd like to buy a glove that was modeled on 
nature's lines. A glove that was made to be 
played with and not simply to be sold. No 
foolishness, no phoney stitching, no tricky 
lacing. That would be a glove,” said Eddie. 
Of course we made what he wanted and we 
named it after him. This is it. Put one on 
and stop a couple of grounders with it and 
spear a few hot liners. And then you'll see 
what a good idea Eddie had—and what came 
of it. 





A. J. REACH COMPANY 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
World’s Foremost Makers of Quality 

Athletic Goods 


Brantford, Ont. oe 
Canada 


Pacific Coast Rep. 
Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
San Francisco 





ATHLETIC GOODS 
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Better Movies 


Reviewed by the National Committee for Better Films 


Grass 


RASS, which has been classed as an ex- 
ceptional photoplay by the National 
Board of Review, is a motion picture well 
worth watching for, and will be appreciated 
especially by high school students. Dis- 
tributed by Paramount, it was released in 
New York city a year ago, but was held in 
the exchanges until recently, and will be ex- 
hibited generally during the next few months. 
Grass is a photodramatization of the actual 
migration of an Asiatic tribe in search of 
pasture land. Merian C. Cooper conceived 
the idea of photographing the migration and 
was accompanied on the trip and assisted in 
taking the picture by Mrs. Marguerite Har- 
rison, a linguist of unusual ability, and 
Ernest B. Schoedsack. This is a picture of 
an exodus into a promised land. It affords 
a vicarious experience through the sun and 
wind of the desert, across a deep and swirling 
Asiatic river, up a forbidding mountain side 
in bleak snow, and through a craggy pass 
into a valley of rest and plenty where the 
tents are unfolded and the portion of the 
flocks that has survived is turned loose in the 
dreamed-of grass. It is a theme of conquest, 
of the defeat of heat and icy water and snow 
and mountain blast to the ultimate winning 
of the pleasant meadows. 


The Black Pirate 


HE BLACK PIRATE is a fairy story of 

the swashbuckling, hair-raising type, 
with all the prerequisites of captive prin- 
cesses, knights incognito, bloody pirates, 
buried treasure, and tender-hearted though 
gruff Scotchmen. Even the white horse is 
present who carries the hero overseas in the 
moonlight to secure his trusty legions on the 
mainland. But the whole presentation is 
staged with the consummate art of Douglas 
Fairbanks, who has once more brought to 
the screen a clean and wholesome super-fea- 
ture romance that reminds the jaded theater- 








Deaths of the Month 


Dent, Joseph M., 77, British publisher, 
founder of Everyman's Library, May 11. 

Hering, Dr. Carl, 66, American physicist 
and engineer, May 10. 

Kawamura, Field Marshal Viscount Ka- 
geakira, 76, leader in Russo-Japanese 
War, and member of the Supreme Mili- 
tary Council, April 28. 

Key, Ellen, 76, famous Swedish author 
and feminist, April 25. 

King, John T., 51, former Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman, May 13. 

Mance, Sir Henry, 86, heliograph inventor, 
April 22. 

McClurg, Ogden T., Chicago publisher and 
explorer, April 20. 

Melton, Dr. William D., 58, president of 
the University of South Carolina, May 3. 

Mohammed VIL. Turkish ex-Sultan, died 
in Italy, where he fled when dethroned 
in 1922, May 16. 

Napoleon, Prince Victor, pretender to the 
French throne who spent forty of his 
sixty-four years in exile, May 3. 

Norton, Grace, 92, sister of the late 
Charles Eliot Norton, and an authority 
on Montaigne, May 5. 

Odell, Benjamin Barker, 72, former Gov- 
ernor of New York, May 9. 

Parker, Judge Alton B., 73, former Chief 
Judge of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals and Democratic candidate for 
President in 1904, May 9. 

larry, Vice Admiral Sir John Franklin, 
Hydrographer of British Navy from 
1914 to 1919, died April 22. 

Fennell, Joseph, 66, noted etcher and il- 
lustrator (See page 18), April 23. 

Prince Yi Wang, former Emperor of 
Korea, April 25. 


goer that everybody still enjoys fairy tales. 
A great advance in tinted pictures has been 
made in the Black Pirate. 


Beverly of Graustark 


EVERLY OF GRAUSTARK, from the 

novel by George Barr McCutcheon, is 
one of the many entertaining pictures re- 
cently released which will appeal to the 
young people. While differing somewhat 
from the book, the story is amusing, at times 
quite thrilling, and all ends happily. The 
pict:.re is directed by Sidney Franklin, and 
Marion Davies is starred. 


Chip of the Flying U 


HIP OF THE FLYING U is a romantic 

comedy drama in which Hoot Gibson 
and his pals, two horses, play leading roles. 
Shy of women, the cowboy’s life is at first 
made miserable by two girls who come to 
the ranch. Later he falls in love with one, 
and decides the opposite sex is not to be de- 
spised. From the novel by B. M. Bowers. 
Directed by Lynn Reynolds. 


The Devil Horse 


HE DEVIL HORSE is a picture which 

will appeal to all lovers of horses. Rex, 
Lady, and The Killer, three beautiful horses, 
are the chief actors in the drama. This 
original screen story. by Arthur T. Hankins 
is directed by Fred Jackson. 


For Heaven's Sake 


OR HEAVEN’S SAKE is a rollicking, 

clean comedy featuring Harold Lloyd, 
the original screen story by Ted Wilde, being 
directed by Sam Taylor. A_ millionaire, 
through a misunderstanding, finds himself the 
benefactor of an East Side mission. Many 
amusing incidents result. 


The Great Love 


RITTEN and directed by Marshall 

Neilan, The Great Love is a unique 
comedy concerning a love-lorn lady of large 
proportions—an elephant—whose acting is 
most commendable. 


Animal Pictures 


WO pictures recently released feature dog 

stars. Rin Tin Tin is starred, so to 
speak, in the picture The Night Cry, directed 
by H. C. Raymaker and distributed by War- 
ner Brothers, while Thunder and White 
Fawn are seen in leading roles in The Phan- 
tom of the Forest, distributed by Lumas Films. 
The Night Cry is an entertaining story with 
a novel plot for Rin Tin Tin and beautiful 
shots of sheep grazing life. The Phantom 
of the Forest, in addition to the almost human 
understanding and acting of the dogs, shows 
unusually good photography and artistic 
lighting. 

RECOMMENDED FILMS 


Grass—Paramount. 

Tue Brack Prrate—United Artists. 

BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


CHIP OF THE FLy1Inc U—Universal. 

Tue Devi. Horse—Pathe. 

For HEAVEN’s SAKE—Paramount. 

Tue Great Love—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
THe JOHNsTOWN FLOop—Fox, 
Mixe—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Tue Nicut Cry—Warner Brothers. 

THe PHANTOM OF THE ForEst—Lumas Films. 


Four Animal Stars of the Movies 





>. a 
Rin Tin Tin 
Greatest of stage dogs, in “The Night Cry’ 


, 





THUNDER 
With James Mason in “The Phantom of the 
Forest.” 





Rex 





Tue Exverwant Heroine 
Of “The Great Love,” with Robert Agnew. 
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The Frequent Response 


“This is my father’s old college. He 
wouldn’t hear for a minute of any other. 
It was always taken for granted.” 


“My mother was graduated here; of 
course there wasn’t any other place for 


me. 

“The school where I prepared spe- 
cializes for this college. You are rather 
supposed to come here. They think you 
are ‘queer’ if you suggest going any- 
where else. You know what happens to 
you in a place where you are thought 
‘queer’—especially if you are a girl!” 

“My mother didn’t care particularly; 
she didn’t know anything about colleges; 
but she knew some awfully nice women 
who were alumnae of this one.” 

“My father’s best friend advised him 
to send me here—to his old college.” 

“This place has it all over the rest in 
athletics. Football, crew, hockey, basket- 
ball—everything.” 

“Some fraternity fellows came to our 
school and ‘sold’ their college to a lot 
of the fellows. We all came together.” 


“I was pretty good in football in 
school, and this college offered the best 
inducements.” 

“Our town favors this college; if you 
go anywhere else you get yourself in bad 
socially and in a business way.” 





Picking Out an Alma Mater 


John Palmer Gavit, in “College,” Sets Down Some of the Answers to His 
Question “Why Did You Come Here?” Which side will you be on? 


The Infrequent Response 


“My parents wrung the subject dry. 
They visited several colleges, and corre- 
sponded with a lot more, and asked 
everybody all sorts of questions. I did 

a lot of asking, too; and we all thought 
that at this place I would get the best 
for my whole life.” 


“For three years before I was to make 
my final decision I was looking over the 
whole field. I wanted the best there 
was, and I think I got it.” 

“We had the idea that this college had 
the strongest faculty and the best equip- 
ment.” 

“I found that at this place they have 
the least prep-school atmosphere and the 
largest freedom; here they don’t think 
you are still a schoolboy. None of the 
‘collegiate,’ ‘class spirit,’ kid business. 
You’re supposed to be grown-up and 
here for your own serious benefit.” 

“This college, as I discovered by care- 
ful inquiry, is supposed to have the best 
departments in the things in which I 
wanted to specialize.” 


“T am an Easterner; I wanted to live 
for a while in another part of the coun- 
try and meet another sort of people; get 
another point of view; so I came to 
what seemed the best college in the 
West. I hope to go abroad for a year 
or more, for the same reason.” 








The Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


All day the strong voices 
In unison, .. . 


Till at sunset, 

The chorus, 

Ending its song and its drums, 

Made us wonder why the wind had died on 
the moment, 

Why the heart had ceased from hearing 
itself, 

Where the water was lost that had been 
heaving through the ditches, 

And where the hoofs were gone from beating 
on the sky. 

Dead, ceased, gone? 

They? 

Or we? 


We saw, that night, the shadow, 
Passing, 
Of a hundred years upon a thousand years, 


And a larger earth 

Absolved us 

Of ourselves 

With a song of ourselves, 

Of godly animals, 

Of godly men 

Who follow forever 

The rising and the falling of the hills, 

Deer, buffalo, elk, antelope, hunter, 

Our thighs and ankles painted with the red 
adobe and the white rain, 

Our breast and forehead with the turquoise 
sky. 


Howard Pyle 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


“buccaneeriana.” His first pirate 
article and illustrations appeared in 
1890 and continued until 1907. 


Of particular interest at this moment 
is Howard Pyle’s share in visualizing 
the various historical writings which 
were popular both in the form of fact 
and fiction towards the close of the 
nineteenth century. His illustrations in 
this field are too numerous for detailed 
mention. One cannot omit, however, 
his commission to illustrate the six 
papers on George Washington which 
Professor Woodrow Wilson was prepar- 
ing for Harper’s Monthly in 1895. 


Howard Pyle naturally was sought 
for mural decorations, when the country 
began building numerous magnificent 
public buildings. Cass Gilbert, the 
architect for the Minnesota State Cap- 
itol, commissioned Pyle in 1905 to paint 
a large decoration celebrating “The 
Battle of Nashville.” In 1907, Pyle 
painted “The Landing of Carteret” for 
the Essex County Court House in 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Having succeeded in these essays, 
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The National Oratory 
Contest 


IVE of the seven finalists named so 

far in the 1926 National Orator- 

ical Contest are girls. The last two 
speakers who will take part in the final 
competition in Washington, D. C., on 
June 4 were to be named in regional 
meetings in Chicago and Philadelphia. 


This year’s contest is the first in 
which three girls have reached the finals 
and is also the first in which a private 
school will be represented. 


Finalists designated so far are: Jo- 
seph A. Mullarky, Richmond County 
Academy, Augusta, Ga.; Myrtle Posey, 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. 
C.; Helen Bylund, Wadleigh High 
School, New York City; Ann Hardin, 
John M. Atherton High School for 
Girls, Louisville, Ky; and Herbert 
Wenig, Hollywood High School, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


This summer the seven national final- 
ists will embark on a tour through 
Europe that will continue for two 
months, ending on September 12 when 
their steamer docks at Montreal, Can- 
ada. In addition the winner of the 
Washington meet will be presented with 
a silver loving cup by General Pershing. 


On October 15 the United States rep- 
resentative will meet the representatives 
of England, France, Germany, Mexico, 
and Canada in a contest in Washing- 
ton, for the International oratorical 
contest. , 


Sponsored by leading newspapers 
throughout the country the National 
contest since the first of the year 
has engaged the active participation of 
more than a million high school stu- 
dents. Among the sponsors are the 
Pittsburgh Sun, the New York Times, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, the Chicago 
News, the Los Angeles Times, and the 
Washington Star. 








Pyle determined to devote his life 
to mural decoration and with this end 
in view, he departed for Italy in 1910 
He was ill when he left America an 
was never well enough to enjoy th: 


works of art he had hoped to study. 


One cannot recommend a mor 
spirited study of a fruitful and generou 
man than Charles Abbott’s chronicle o 
Howard Pyle. As an example of book 
making with particular emphasis upo! 
the fine reproductions both in black an: 
white and in color, it is safe to assume 
that this book will scarcely be surpasse:! 
within the year. 
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On Judging Poetry 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


to me. By the same token, Milton and 
Shelley remain unimportant. If they 
be not poets to me, what care I whose 
poets they be! On the other hand, how 
do I know that I may not wake some 
morning and find myself in a single 
stroke the thrall of Milton, Shelley, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and Edgar Guest. 

Am I suggesting irresponsible ego- 
tism? No, but egotism honestly respon- 
sible to itself. Candid egotism is a 
wholesome quality. Arrogant egotism, 
however, is as bad as arrogant hypoc- 
risy. Arrogance is the stupid and of- 
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Time for 
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Spalding Swimming Suits are 
so clean-cut and trim and 
comfortable, you feel like an 
Olympic champion the min- 
ute you put one on. Be 
sure to see them at your 
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Spalding Store. 





fensive quality, not egotism. Let me 
then, to the best of my ability, know 
what I feel and think and, to the best 
of my manners, say what I feel and 
think. And let me bear in mind 
always that, unless I seal my mind with 
dry arrogance or my heart with dry 
rot, I shall find life to be change and 
change to be growth. As long as 
there’s life, there’s change; and as long 
as there’s intelligence, the change may 
be the change that comes with growth, 
instead of the change that comes with 
decay. Therefore, in judging anything 
or anybody, a poem or a neighbor, let 
me be honest as far as I have gone 
already, and open-minded as far as I 
may be able to go in the future. If 
there be a God, let him hold absolute 
judgments as to poetry and everything 
else and let him, in the relief of Nir- 
vana, forget the ennui of those judg- 
ments. No living man can trespass 
upon such prerogatives and such repose. 
Until we take a possible eventual share 
in absolute knowledge, we have the 
more imaginable joy of watering our 
faculties to blossom and resting them 
under temporary snows. 


Desiring, then, to judge poetry: first 
be sure that you read it, that you are 
not judging by hearsay; then be square 
with yourself as to feeling it, liking it, 
respecting it, or the opposite; then keep 
your heart and mind open by listening. 

Although a liking for poetry is not 
to be reasoned into the system, it has 
many avenues. Our vibrations may be 
changed in many ways, ways of which 
we may be aware or unaware. Love of 
poetry is akin to personal love: subject 
to the sway of currents deeper than 
even Freud can probe. 


Poetry, sprung from the seed of man, 
has many flowers. If you choose 
poppy, shall you forbid your neighbor 
columbine? ‘Though you marvel over 
priest-nurtured peonies in a Chinese 
temple, may you not turn to a stray 
bamboo outside the gate, or from an 
American Beauty to a wild rose? 

I have said nothing about a knowl- 
edge of the art of poetry, of the tech- 
nique, the subtleties, the finer patterns 
and melodies. Obviously, with an in- 
crease of such knowledge, the appreci- 
ator’s taste becomes more acute, more 
sensitized. “Heard melodies are sweet, 
but those unheard are sweeter.” But 
oh, the ears of the experts! Those 
tutored ears, how differently they hear! 
The poets themselves, or those most 
fitly equipped in the appreciation of 
poetry, become a jury of hopeless con- 
fusion when they are brought away 
from all signposts and set to choosing 
new paths by the poetic stars. Watcl- 
ing the choices of my fellow-judges in 
a score of poetic contests, mostly from 
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among anonymous offerings, I have been 
amazed by our flatly contradictory 
tastes. If any man insist upon knowing 
beyond fault which may be the vital 
poems in a contest or in a generation, 
let him first be dead a thousand years. 
Meantime he has his immediate right to 
judge, not only against his fellows but 
against posterity; and the poem that 
dies, with only him for partisan, may 
conceivably be the better poem. 

With poems, then, as with persons, 
choose for yourself, enjoy for yourself, 
reject for yourself; and the devil take 
the hindmost. If he be a better judge 
than you, so be it. 
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Why Not Latin Plays 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


Vetus: Puella pulcherrima, angele divine, 
ubi loqueris, clamor vocis tam divi. .. . 

PEREGRINUS: Desine, stultus. 

STELLA: Sed quid vultis? 

PEREGRINUS: Discipuli itinerantes sumus, et 
domum imus caniculis. Sed domum non 
habemus, ne quidem domicilium teterrimum. 

Ste.tA: Mirum est. Ubi moramini? 

PereGRinus: Ventus flat et nescit ubi, nescit 
ubi, nescit ubi. Ubi bene ibi patri. Sed quid 
tibi dicam puella: faciem tam mire pul- 
chram et roseam habes ut paene verba in- 
veniam ut tibi quomodo raptus pingam. 

SteLLa (Rubescit): Loqui desine, pater haud 
procul. 

PEREGRINUS: Quid mihi pater tuus? Nisi 
pater tuus fuerit, non curaverim. . . Orbem 
invertar si mihi motu digiti ostendas 
amorem tuum. 

Vetus: Bene dictum. 

STELLA: Pater adpropinquat, loquere ei. 

PaTeR: Quid hi vagabundi faciunt? Quid 
hic volunt? Cave Stella ne quid detri- 
menti casa capiat. Nam fures pernotis- 
simi sunt. 

PeRIGRINUS: Mala verba emittis, homo, et 
haerent aere uti virus serpentis. . . 

Pater: Tace, fatue. . . 

PerecrRinus: Nunc taceo. (Cum timore) Si 
ad facienda opera aliquae nobis uteris. . . 

Pater: An laborare scitis? An operandi 
periti? 

Pericrinus: Manus habemus. 
amus modo edimus. 

Pater: Sed saepius estis? (Exit) 

Coxus: (Adcurrit) Vix spiro. 

PEREGRINUS: Aspectum horribilem habet. Quid 


Modo labor- 


evenit? Bracae ruptzs, pellis lacerata, et 
naris tua quasi pressa. Dixerim, uti luc- 
tasti. Quocum? 


Coxus: Haud cum multis. Cum rustico quo- 
dam, uxore eius, duobus filiis et suribus 
nescio decem sive centum. Sed ita me 
habeo quasi contra legionem luctaverim. 

Vetus: Aspice vultum. 

Coxus: Sed perveni commeatum obtinere. 

Vetus: Vivat Coxus! . , Puer bone, fili 
care! ... 

Coxus (jocoso animo): Omni cares ut video. 
Sed finita fames. Esca consumpta prose- 
quamur. Forsitan rure proximo vilicus 
dentes minus acutos habet. 

PEREGRINUS: An te momordit? 

Coxus: Plurimum, sed in faciem ei, cani 
saevo, expectoravi, et talo ventrem pertudi. 

PEREGRINUS: Edamus. 

Vetus: Iam philosophi dicunt: 
edamus, (Edunt et bibunt) 

STELLA (Cantat) : 


vivimus ut 


Cum vidissem 
Carum meum 
Cor exarsit. 


Vola ad me, 
Avis bona, 
Nuntie celer! 


An me dices 
Ubi sit nunc 
Et quid faciat? 


Cras revolvis 
Et respondes,— 
Sed, dum abes, 


Perdo vitam, 
Nubes mirans. . . 


Vetus: De profundis clamavi, Domine. .. . 

PEREGRINUS: De profundis ventris, ut videtur. 

Coxus: Cura, suffocabis, homo. 

PEREGRINUS: O, vox serenissima, vox de coelo 
proveniens! ... 


Vetus: Perdit Peregrinus sensus. Curramus 
quam celerrime, Coxe. Peribit uti mus in 
unguibus felis. 

Coxus: Curramus .. Bene, terminaturus sum 
hanc avem .. Bene sapit. . . 

Vicinus (intrat, commotus): Hic, hic fur est, 
peravidus, lardum furavit, panes, poma, et 
non multum afuit ut domum totam eri- 
puerit, .. 

Coxus: Juvate! . . Fuga salutem petite, ne 
pereatis! . . . (Currit) 

Pater (Apparet): Cape eum, et lacera, mem- 
braque disice. . . 

STELLA (Peregrino): Quid non curras? 
PEREGRINUS: Innocens fui, nec furti particeps 
fui. 
VICINUS: 
ceteris. 
PaTeR: Foco lento assabimus, arbore suspenso, 
PEREGRINUS: Innocens sum. Me _ nesciente 

venerunt. 

Vicinus: Sed edisti, latro, edisti ex furto 
nefario? 

PEREGRINUS: Quia famem habui. 

PaTerR: Punieris, et gravissime. 
eum, catenis alligant) 

Victnus: Mane hic, et postea cogitabimus 
quid tecum faciamus. 

Pater; Dilige utrum 
moriaris. 

PEREGRINUS: Non placet utrum. 

STELLA (Voce oppressa): Juvabo, adolescens. 

Pater: Cave ne evadat, Stella. Capite re- 
spondes. (Exeunt) 

STELLA: Puer miserrime, num nescis si in 
manus auctoritatum tradaris, verbera ac- 
cepturum? 

PEREGRINUS: Ah, vita saeva! Semper in per- 
iculo, semper per dolum cibum procuramus. 

STELLA: Nec parcet tibi sicarius iste, (Sus- 
pirat) Si te resolvo? 

PEREGRINUS: Faciesne? 

STELLA: Re vera faciam, sed pavore trepido. 
Si certior factus sit me auxilium tulisse, 
verbera accipiam. 

PEREGRINUS: Ignorabit. Dicas ei me vincula 
resolvisse et te in terram deiecisse. An 
contra virum luctare potes? 

STELLA (Timide): Et evades? 

PEREGRINUS: Si maneo, vita pro luto erit. Te 
adiuvante evadam. (Subito) Sequere me, 
cara, curramus insimul. 

STELLA: Quid dicis? Pudet me . . Patrem 
relinquere. . . 

PEREGRINUS: Emollescet, condonabit. Num 
necabit ambos? Curramus, libera me,—in 
oculis tuis amorem video. 

SreLta: Non mihi displices, vero . . . Sed 
quid faciam? 

PERIGRINUS: Propera! 
a 

STELLA: Fiat ut dicis. Curre. 

Perecrinus: (Liber) Et tu? 
untur) Et tu? Vade mecum. 

SteLLaA: Maneo. Maledictionem patris vereor. 

PEREGRINUS: Nihil accidet. Propera ne tem- 
pus praetermittas. 

STELLA (Graviter) : Hinc non movebo. Maneo 


Hunc tenemus. Castigemus pro 


(Vinciunt 


pendeas an _ foco 


Si cunctaris, tardum 


(Voces audi- 


quidquid erit. (Clamor fortior) Curre. 
Peribo, et tu mecum. 
PEREGRINUS: Nunc eo, sed revertar. Ne du- 


bitaveris. . . (Exit) 

Victnus (Intrat, cum patre et milite): Ubi 
fur est? 

STELLA: Evasit. 

Omnes: Evasit? 

STELLA: Sic. ‘Tantum robur evolvit ut me in 
terram deiecerit et talis premere coepit et. . 

Vicinus: Rabie me paene contsringo. Evasit 
sicarius, fur, pullorum raptor. . . 

Mites: Puellae culpa est. 

PATER: Puellae? Stella, loquere, te defende. 

STeLia: Nihil feci. 

Mixes: Falsum. Funes 1.0n fricti, sed reso- 
luti. Numquam evasisset nisi ab ea adiutus 
esset. 
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Vicinus: Quae cum ita sint mortem eius 
exigo. 

Mizes: Et moretur. 

Pater: Latronum amica, mors minima punitto. 

Vicinus: O lardus perditus! ..O casei, 
panes, pomaque rapta! ... 

PATER: Responde an eum adiuveris? 

STELLA (Geniculis): Sic, vix potui tormenta 
eius aspicere . . Miserere. . . 

PATER: Verbera trahe. . . 

Vicinus (Rabidus): Tormenta! . . Bona 
puella! , . Et quod optimus caseus meus 
furatus est, non tormentum? Pro nihil 
caseum habes? 

PeReGcRINus (Subito apparet): Mea culpa, si 
vultis, etsi innocens sum. Sed puellae 
parcite. 

Victinus (Stupefactus): Hic fur. Ipse venit. 

STELLA: Numquam furavit. Et tu, canis 
senex, quid vis? Tibi gallinam furaverunt? 
Quis? Iste? An vidisti? 

Vicinus: Tace, tace. .. 

STELLA: Si eum tangas, barbam tuam canu- 
tam extraham, memento. 

Vicinus (Perterritus): Vera furia. Quid 
amor facit! Egredior priusquam ossa mea 
in terra sparsa iaciant. , . 

PATER: Innocens videtur. 

Vicinus: Vale, furia .. Bonam puellam habes, 
Petre. (Exit) 

Mites: Et ego proficiscor. Si fur inveniatur, 
voca me. (Exit) 

PEREGRINUS: Et ego, post tanta pericula, egre- 
dior. Bis vitam non salvabo. (Exire con- 
atur) Et tibi puella gratias ago. Nisi tu 
nescio quid evenerit. . . 

PATER: Quo festinas? Sj laborare vis, mane 
nobiscum, 

STELLA: Mane, rogamus. 

Perecrinus: O gaudium supremum! .. Me 
rogatisne? Maneo, maneo, et in sudore 
laborabo, uti bos in iugo, ne pro ingrato 
me habeatis. 

Coxus, Vetus (Apparent): Et nos? 

PATER: Ite, fures, si non. . . 

Coxus: Gallina optima fuit. 

Vetus: Fuit, sed non est. 
linae brevis est. 

Pater (Baculum capit): Disparete!... 

(Exeunt) y 

PEREGRINUS: Vita nova incipit. 

STELLA: Incipiat, amen. 


May Medicine 
By William B. Pierce 


1. Of two alarm clocks, each de- 
signed to tick four times a second, one 
is well regulated, while the other gains 
They tick in unison once and only once 
each minute. How much does the rapic 
one gain per day? 

2. A square of cardboard is marke: 
off to make four equal squares, one o 
which is then cut away. Where is th 
“center of gravity” of the remainin, 
piece? 

8. A solid silver ball is melted ani 
recast to make two solid balls of eque 
size. By what ratio is the surface are 
thereby increased? 

4. For what angles is the sine or: 
greater than the cosine? 

The answers, if you must “give ¢ 
up,” are on another page. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Issue 
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Freedom of the Ether, 6-18 
Radio Control, 9-21 
Radio Pictures, 9-22 
Radium, 2-16 
Railroad Labor Bill, 5-23; 9- 
Riff War, 3-14; 4- 14; 7-14; $. 23: 9-14 
Roumania, Balkan Kingdom in Throes of 
Complex Struggle, 1-21 
Russia: Shall We Recognize Soviet Russia? 
A Debate, 6-16, 17; 7-14 
Science 
Milestones of Scientific Progress, 3-24 
New Element, A, 8-21 dium, 2-16 
Shakespeare 
Wanted: A Public for Shakespeare, 1-10 
In Praise of Shakespeare, 6-6 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 8-25 
Shipping, 9-22 
Short Stories 
Tragedy of a Mud House, 1-3 
The Set of Poe, 2-3 
An Unfinished Symphony, 3-3 
L'il Jearge, 4-3 
Wood-Magic, 5-3 
The Lo-ch’a Country, 6-3 
Uncle Tutt’s Typhoids, 7-3 
A Patriot, 8-3 
Emily, 8-4 
The Czar’s Diamond, 9-3 
What is a Good Short Story? 4-9 
Slang in Fiction, 2-5 
South, The, As I Have Never Seen It, 8-8 
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Spain, 3-25 
Sports 

Baseball, 7-26 

Basketball, 6-25 

Tennis, 1-23; 3-25; 8-27 
Strikes 

British General Strike, 8-23; 9-15 

Can We End Strikes? 3-19 

Passaic Strike, 4-25; 6-19 

Legislation to Prevent Strikes, 6-19 
Taxes 

Taxation, 1-20 

“Sure As Death And—”", 2-13 

~~ Reduction Bill Passes Congress, 

3-20 
Taxation Without Representation in 
Wall Street, 4-15 

Taxes and Economy, 6-24 
Tyrol, 3-13 
Van Dyke, Henry, 5-5 
Van Loon, Hendrick, 4-6 
Washington, “Doctor” George, 2-7 
Weather, Of Jingles About Weather, 4-8 
When is a Senator Not a Senator? 1-15 
White, William Guten, 8-5 
World Court, 1-20; 5-14; 6-13; 8-20 

-_ 
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The Czar’s Diamond 


(Continued from Page 4) 


It was of all this that he was think- 
ing, on that Sunny March noon, in the 
gallery of the chapel, while gazing 
vacantly at the pastor. Is it a good 
deal? A drowning man will think of 
all that in a single moment’s time, and 
Herr Engel felt like a drowning man. 
It was the last service in the old 
chapel, and he felt that he would not 
attend one in the new. He had come 
here at first with Gretel, the ten-year- 
old daughter of his landlady, and had 
taken a fancy to the Chapel of the Holy 
Ghost. It reminded him of a country 
church in Kent where he had always 
gone in boyhood, and he fell into the 
habit of coming regularly, hoping, in a 
puzzled and indefinite sort of way, to 
find here some reconciliation. But he 
had found nothing; he was a thief; and 
he knew it; he could not part with the 
diamond, and he knew it; he dared not 
die and face God without making some 
reparation for his sin, and yet he could 
not even make up his mind to confess. 


When the discourse was finished, and 
the clergyman had dismissed his people 
in peace, Engel felt as if the waters 
were closing above his head; but the 
blue eyes of the child with him seemed 
even happier than usual. She jumped 
upon the seat and helped him on with 
his overcoat, and then kept tight hold of 
his hand as they came down the narrow 
stairs. His heart fluttered hard as he 
climbed up them, and he crept down 
slowly, fearfully. He found himself 
wondering as never before about the 
life of a child; it seemed such a strange 
thing. There was to him something 
pathetic about this German maiden’s 
holding his hand; something incompre- 
hensible in the fact that they two should 
be coming out of the chapel together. 
They stopped in the porch and Gretel 
spelled out once more the inscription 
upon a tablet that commemorated the 
repair of the chapel in 1597. Then 
they dropped some pfennigs into the 
battered tin box for the poor. 


They turned down a narrow street 
and came out upon the bank of the 
Spree, along which lay their route 
homeward to the old house on the Muh- 
lendamm. It was not a long distance, 
but they usually walked slowly, and 
Gretel found so much to amuse her on 
the way, and so many questions to ask, 
that the walk seemed quite an adven- 
ture in itself. There were never such 


gay throngs of people on this side of 
the Spree as on the other, where the 
museums and the palace were, and yet 
Engel and the child were always sure 
of seeing some smartly attired young 


lieutenant stalking stiffly along the 
pavement, or a merry droschke load of 
corps-students in colored caps, or per- 
haps a stray peasant from the Spree- 
wald, in his Sunday best. The child 
noticed everything; sometimes she 
would make Engel stop by the landing 
over the river to see the fishermen empty 
the living freight of their black boats 
into the great water-tubs sent from the 
fish-market to receive them; and she 
would clap her hands when a reluctant 
eel wound himself skillfully into the 
meshes of the landing-net and refused 
to be shaken into the tub as if he had 
a premonition of his fate. But even 
when there was nothing to see upon the 
street, Gretel was still satisfied, for 
then she made Engel tell her stories. 
He told her all the fairy stories he ever 
had heard in his boyhood, though many 
of them she knew as well as he, only that 
in Grimm they were changed a little. 
When he could remember no more, he 
began inventing, and this habit had 
grown upon him in the months immedi- 
ately preceding that March day, until 
he found a certain pleasure in it. The 
girl always stood ready to help him if 
his wits gave out, and indeed they called 
it sometimes just making up stories to- 
gether. But today, as they walked 
along, his mind was fixed elsewhere 
than upon her amusement. 

“Tell me, Gretel,” he said, absently, 
“could you understand the sermon?” 

“Oh, yes! It was beautiful, but just 
once I was a bad girl; I did not listen. 
I was thinking of something else.” 

“You were?” he remarked. 

“Yes, and you must guess what it 
was, and then I will tell you.” 

“But I am stupid, Gretel.” 

“Oh, then I will help you. It is 
small, and yellow. Can't you guess? 
And lives in a cage—of course you can 
guess now.” 

“It is the canary bird you are going 
to have.” ; 

“Right! right!” she cried, gleefully. 
“You are not stupid at all, Herr Engel. 
But I would have told you, even if you 
hadn’t guessed;” and Gretel added de- 
murely, “So I was thinking of my 
canary bird, and forgot about part of 
the sermon.” 

“That was not nice,” he ventured. 

“Were you thinking of something, 
too?” she asked. 

He was silent. 

“Oh, you were, you were, Herr Engel. 
I will guess, and you must tell me, just 
as I did you.” 

“No! no!” he said, sharply, and his 
heart beat fast and gave him an ex- 
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quisite pain. “I will tell you some- 
thing else—I will tell you a story.” 

They leaned on the iron railing whicl 
runs along the stone embankment of th: 
Spree and looked down at the water 
Several people were already at the rail 
ing near them, watching some of th 
white sea-birds that find their way u; 
the Spree at the end of every winter 
and that were fluttering in the Marc! 
sunlight from one perch to another, no\ 
resting on a pole stuck in the river 
bed, now on the fishermen’s boat 
drawn up above the Friedrich bridg: 
now floating on the water itself—wild 
free things, oddly out of place in th 
centre of the great city. Gretel wa 
enchanted with them, and it was onl 
after some minutes that she asked fo- 
the story. 


“The story? 
he replied. 

He searched his brain, but there was 
only one story there, and that was his 
own. The girl had just confessed her 
little secret to him. They stood to- 
gether by the water, she still holding 
his hand. He felt as he had never 
done before that he was on a level with 
someone. He was conscious of a sud- 
den curiosity to know what the child 
would think of his secret. 

“Yes, Gretel, it is a story about-- 
about one of those white sea-birds.” 

“Ts it long?” she asked. “Because f 
it is, you can tell it after dinner.” 

“Yes, it is long,” replied Engel. He 
wanted to say: “thirty years long.’ 
“No,” he added quickly, “not so very 
long either.” She looked puzzled. 

“One of those white sea-birds,”’ |e 
went on,—‘no, that is not the way ‘o 
begin. There was once a little girl, 
who saw one of those birds, and thoug'it 
she would like to have it for her own. 
So she caught it.” 

“How?” asked Gretel. 

“That—that is not in the story. Put 
she caught it, and to keep it from flying 
away she tied it to her with a string, 
so that the bird flew over her head 
wherever she went. It was such a bexu- 
tiful bird; only it was not good, and it 
used to peck at the little girl’s fingers 
and eyes, and so made her trou»le 
always after a while, oh, so mch 
trouble!” 

“Why didn’t she let it go again?” 

“Because she couldn’t untie “he 
string.” 

“That was funny,” said Gretel. “)3ut 
go on, Herr Engel; what did she do 
then?” 

“She didn’t do anything. What co :ld 
she do? I said she couldn’t untie ‘he 
string. What could you do, Gre el, 
supposing it were you, or I; yes, s 'p- 
pose now it were I?” 

The child laughed; it was an odd 


Oh, yes, let me think, 
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story. Then she had an idea, and cried 
triumphantly, “You could cut the 
string!” 

“But I can’t cut it!” he exclaimed, 
with inward agony.. 

“Why not?” she asked, disappoint- 
edly, her mind too full of the problem 
to notice anything peculiar in the wist- 
ful cunning with which he had substi- 
tuted himself as the actor in the narra- 
tive. 

Once more Gretel’s blue eyes 
sparkled. ‘““No, suppose it were you, 
Herr Engel. Do you know what we 
would do? I would take my scissors 
ind cut it for you, so! snip!” 

He looked down at his companion in 
vonder. Would she really? He for- 
zot her ignorance and innocence, and 

hat he was a man and she a child. 


“But didn’t anyone ever tell you the 
nd of the story?” Gretel protested. 

Engel did not hear her. “Suppose,” 
e said, slowly, “it were a stone.” 

She looked up in his face, a little 
frightened by the tone of his voice. 
You are so funny today, Herr Engel.” 
Yet he held her hand so closely that 
she was reassured, and she repeated, 
neditatively: “Suppose it were a stone 
—and it were you—and I; what could 
ve do? Oh, we could do something, 
ou and I, Herr Engel! Let us see.” 
\nd she nodded wisely, amused at the 
novel. idea. 

But they had reached home, one of 
the huge old houses over the Spree, 
ipon the Muhlendamm. There had 
mce been a long line of them here, but 
ilmost all were now demolished. They 
went under a black arch-way, across a 
stone-paved, dismal court, where the 
snow was fast melting. The locksmith 
glanced up at the north wall, where 
hung an ancient wooden sun-dial, under 
which was painted an hour-glass sur- 
mounting a skull, and the legend “Mors 
certa sed hora incerta.” 

“Put your hymn-book and cloak 
away,” he said, “and then come into my 
room.” 

He wished to have a moment’s time, 
and shut the door of his room behind 
him. Then he took from its secret 
place the leathern case which he had 
ide long before to cover the diamond, 
and laid it on the table by the window. 
Not two minutes had passed since the 
girl’s hand left his, and he felt already 
the old irresolution. He hesitated for 
a terrible second; then Gretel knocked 
at the door and came in, and he knew 
that he had put his affair—partly at 
least—out of his own hands, and he 
fet childishly weak and irresponsible. 
H« was trembling so that he had to sink 
into his great chair by the table. The 
room seemed stiflingly hot, and he 
breathed with difficulty. ; 
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“Open the window; it is so close, 
Gretel,” he murmured. 


She obeyed, although to her the room 
seemed cool enough. The spring sun- 
light was streaming in at the window 
and resting upon the table where lay 
the leathern case. Gretel eyed the lat- 
ter curiously for an instant, and then 
pulled her chair near Engel’s. 


“And now shall we finish our story, 
Herr Engel? Let’s make it up to- 
gether. What kind of a stone must 
it be?” 

“It belongs to someone else,” was his 
broken answer, “and it has cursed my 
life, but I cannot give it up. You see, 
Gretel,” he added, drearily, “I can’t 
cut the string.” 

She could not understand him, and 
his words perplexed and alarmed her. 

“Don’t you want to see it, Gretel? 
Open the case.” It did not seem to him 
that he could stir. 

She did as he ordered, and unfasten- 
ing the case with her slender fingers, 
saw the glistening stone. 

“Whose is it?” the girl asked, in a 
subdued voice. 

“He is dead,” Engel replied. “It 
was a long time ago—and his son is 
dead too.” 

She comprehended more clearly than 
before that a wrong had been done. 

“But the family?” she whispered. 
“Are they very poor—as poor as we 
are?” She was ignorant of the value 
of the stone, but she knew that such 
things cost a good deal, as much as a 
dress, perhaps, or a great many baskets 
of coal. 


“The family,” said Engel, bitterly, 
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She was 
silent. Richer than the Kaiser? They 
must be the fairies. Then she asked, 
with a child’s persistency. 

“Why do you want to keep it, if it 
does you harm?” 


“are richer than the Kaiser.” 


“Because I can’t cut the string,” he 
groaned. “You have forgotten the 
story. What can we do, Gretel?” He 
stared at her with imploring eyes. 

She began to be terrified again. She 
could not grasp his meaning altogether, 
yet she was sure of this: Herr Engel 
hated the stone, but he was not able to 
get rid of it. It must be a bad stone, 
and as she looked at it she found her- 
self afraid. Yet the whole adventure 
seemed to her a kind of fairy story in 
which she had a part, and that gave her 
a daring which otherwise she never 
could have had. With a sudden im- 
pulse she took the smooth, cold thing 
in her fingers. Engel did not move. 

“See, Herr Engel,” she cried, “let 
us throw it in the river!’ and she tossed 
it out of the window, and leaping to her 
feet saw it go flashing down into the 
muddy water. 

With heart beating fast at her own 
boldness, she turned to Richard Angell. 
He was sobbing, his face covered with 
his hands. There was a long silence. 
Then he rose to his feet, and she saw 
his happy tears. 

“How bright the sun is, Gretel!” he 
exclaimed. “The summer must be 
coming, and this summer—this sum- 
mer—”’ 

But he pressed his hand to his left 
side; his face flushed swiftly and then 
turned white, and Gretel was fright- 
ened and ran to call her mother. 
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Scholastic Lesson Plan 


Morning Program 
For the Glee Club and the Latin Club 


1. A short talk by the president of the Glee 
Club on American writers of popular songs, 
introducing: My Old Kentucky Home (Fos- 
ter); Ben Bolt (English); Dixie (Emmett) ; 
Home Sweet Home (Payne); Battle Hymn 
of the Republic (Howe). 

2. Ludus Discipularum Itinerantum. The 
President of the Latin Club should act as 
Prologue and give the synopsis in English, 
after which the students may present the play. 

3. The Glee Club and the School. This is 
a good time to stir up school spirit for the 
fall by singing football songs and other school 
favorites, including the folk-songs dscussed. 


The Fine Arts 


1. Don Quixote Lewis. The pupil should 
remind the class of Mr. Pulitzer’s position 
and interest in American letters and then read 
the list of winners, telling something about 
each one. The list of prize winners should 
also be posted for other classes to see. 

A second pupil might well discuss Mr. 
Lewis’ point of view in refusing the prize. 

2. The Death of Pennell. ‘The speaker 
should call attention to another great bene- 
faction in the realm of American fine arts— 
the gift of Joseph Pennell. If you have ac- 
cess to bound copies of Harper's Magazine 
you can find interesting illustrations. 

You probably have the picture which 
James McNeill Whistler made of his mother, 
but his scenes are much more interesting to 
folk who like an active story in a picture. 
There are a good many copies of Whistler’s 
pictures showing his treatment of rain on wet 
pavement, of rain and mist as it looks shining 
through the light of an engine crossing a 
railway bridge. 

4. Howard Pyle, the “American Durer.” 
Howard Pyle is a third great American bene- 
factor. Tell briefly the details of Pyle’s early 
life and dwell upon his influence upon other 
talented Americans and the value of his own 
work as an illustrator. If you can find 
copies of Durer works, show the class what 
is meant by the name given Howard Pyle 
and explain why in this case the marked in- 
fluence of Durer does not detract from Pyle’s 
own genius. Look in the library for a Pyle’s 
King Arthur. 

5. Bliss Perry, Sketch the life of Bliss 
Perry from writer to critic. Explain what 
his position as editor and teacher has meant 
in upholding the standard of the American 
short story. 

6. The Czar’s Diamond. Recall that a 
short story should produce a single effect in 
the briefest possible time in the telling, with 
the fewest possible characters, and with but 
one stage setting if possible. Test The Czar’s 
Diamond. Divide the story into three scenes 
to show how the plot is controlled. Sum up 
the traits of character in Engel to show that 
all side issues have been carefully eliminated. 

7. On Judging Poetry. The pupil may find 
some difficulty in giving in brief form the 
pithy discussion of How to Judge Poetry. 
Try taking the two paragraphs beginning, 
“Am I suggesting irresponsible egotism” and 
think out what Mr. Bynner’s words mean as 
applied to you in your attitude toward life; 
then apply his advice to the reading of 
poetry. How does Mr. Bynner exemplify this 
attitude in his preferences among English and 
American poets? Do yours agree with his? 


By Ellen M. Geyer 


Why? If you make your classmates under- 
stand this creed and adopt it, you will do 
them a real service. 


8. The Poetry Corner. The Chaplet. The 
poetic mood, like the poetic line, is well ex- 
plained by Milton’s definition, “Where more 
is meant than meets the eye.” Why should 
you not try to explain these little verses? 

Grass Tops. Read this poem until you 
catch the mood and the meaning through 
the lilt. 


The Buffalo Dance. Perhaps some one in 
the class is familiar with the symbolism in 
Indian dancing. Let him speak briefly to 
get the class in the mood for The Buffalo 
Dance. Be careful in reading to sense the 
divisions before beginning to read, lest you 
break the mood and hence the dramatic effect. 


The Seekers’ Club 


The last meeting of the Seekers should be 
informal and rather general talk. Keep the 
tone of this hour free from debate. 

1. The Conquest of the Pole by Air. Re- 
view the great expeditions which set out in 
March and tell what Byrd and Amundsen 
have accomplished. 

2. 4 Royal Visitor, The Scandinavian 
Norge should remind some one of the un- 
veiling of the statue of John Ericsson and 
the visit of Prince Gustav. 


3. Radio Pictures. Now that we know 
people who have visited the North Pole, we 
are prepared to send our photographs. 


4. A United States Merchant Marine? Ex- 
plain what the selling of the White Star Line 
means to British and American shipping. 


5. John Bull “Muddles Through.” Try to 
make the class realize the confusion in a gen- 
eral strike by asking them to imagine what 
an American city would be like if the news- 
papers and telephones were cut off at a time 
when the biggest mines and shops in the 
country were on strike. Why does American 
Labor not approve of the general strike? 
Has British Labor gained or lost ground 
through the strike? Why is it so hard for 
Americans to understand how much British 
workers have to gain before they will have 
the opportunities of American workers? 


6. St. John’s College, Oxford. Oxford has 
an enviable record for great teachers. Tell 
your classmates about some of the great scien- 
tists and philosophers who built up the col- 
leges in the early days. 

7. New Britannica Editor. Explain why 
the appointment of Mr. Garvin breaks a 
University tradition. 

8. Millions for Research. Why should stu- 
dents take something out of college, not just 
go there? Explain why America must de- 
velop great researchers if we are to hold our 
place in the world markets. 


9. How to Teach the Constitution. Com- 
pare Dr. Powell’s remarks on. “teaching” with 
those on “studying” the Constitution in the 
last number. Then see if his series has not 
given you an entirely new understanding of 
the Constitution. 


Answers to May Medicine (Page 28) 


1. 6 minutes. 

2. 1/6 of distance from center of original 
square to corner opposite piece removed. 

3. 8\/2:1 
4. 90° and 180°. 


A Final Review 


The following tests covering the various 
issues of the Scholastic for the present school 
year are made in the form most approved by 
progressive educators. The first is called a 
matching test; the second a multiple choice 
test. Let some pupils make a key to the 
test; then give the examination, timing thi 
class for writing and correcting. 


For the English Class 


In the parentheses write the number of th 
person to whom the statement applies. 


1. Hamlin Garland. 11. Robert Burns. 

2. Charles Dickens. 12. James M. Barrie. 
3. Grant Overton. 13. Vachel Lindsay. 
4. Edgar Lee Masters. 14. George Ade. 

5. Helen R. Martin. 15. William B. Yeats 
6. Mary Heaton Vorse.16. Agnes Repplier. 
7. Selma Lagerlof. 17. Laura Knight. 

8. Witter Bynner. 18. Howard Pyle. 

9. George Bellows. 19. Madison Cawein. 
10. John Taintor Foote. 20. John H. Payne. 


1. ( ) wrote How to Judge a Novel. 

2. ( ) wrote The Spoon River Authology 

3. A Kentucky nature poet is ( . 

4. King Arthur was illustrated by ( ). 

5. Mr. Micawber is a character created 
ww ¢. d 

6. A distinguished American painter re- 
ce ently dead is ( . 

7. ( ) wrote The Conversion of Elviny. 

8. ( ) composed Comin’ Through the Rye 

9. The Buffalo Dance is written by ( ). 

10. Opus 43, No. 6 is a story by ( ). 

11. The author of On Judging an Essa; 
is ( ). 
12. Daughter of Eve was painted by ( ) 

13. ( )composed Home Sweet Home. 

14. The Last Threshing in the Coulee is a 
story by ( ). 

15. The Turkey of the Parrocco was writ 
ten by ( 

16. ( ) wrote The Little Minister. 

17. The poet who wrote Lincoln Walks a 
Midnight is ( ). 

18. ( ) made popular Fables in Slang. 

19. The Land of Heart’s Desire is a repre- 
sentative work of ( 

20. ( )wrote The Emperor’s Vision. 


For the Current Events Class 


Underline the word that best fulfills the 
terms of the statement: 

1. A distinguished modern explorer is Byrd, 
Ericson, Ford. 

2. Immigration under the present law is 
restricted by nation, education, quota. 

3. The officer concerned in the Air investi- 
gation was Anderson, Mitchell, Walsh. 

4. The Federal Constitution has grow: 
chiefly by judicial interpretation, popular ref- 
erendum, legislative enactment. 

5. The naturalist who died this spring i 
Agassiz, Burbank, Burroughs. 

6. Ma Ferguson is governor of Alabam: 
Florida, Texas. 

7. The tax reduction plan was fostered t 
Dawes, Hoover, Mellon. 

8. Helium is a food, gas, metal. 

9. The “corner” on rubber is held b 
America, Great Britain, India. 

10. Muscle Shoals is an irrigation proje: 
a summer resort, a potash plant. 

11. The Farm Relief Movement was d 
signed to maintain the price of crops, secu 
mortgages, facilitate transportation. 

12. The Ward food merger was prohibit: i 
as anti-democratic, a violation of the She 
man Act, a plan to lower the price of brea 

13. The Nickel-Plate Railroad Merger ws 
rejected because it threatened a new tru 
discriminated against minority stockholde 
would discourage water transportation. 

14. The anthracite coal strike settlement d-- 
feated the owners, maintained the existin+ 
wage scale, increased production of coal. 

15. The World Court has complete jur's- 
diction, power of recommendation, final jud: - 
ment over international disputes. 

16. The Filipinos are asking for compl 
independence, religious tolerance, a nati 
governor. 

17. Locarno is in France, Italy, Switze:- 
land. 

18. China wants opendoor trade, tar f 
autonomy, free immigration. 

19. The most prominent British Labor 
leader in the recent strike was Baldw, 
ay George, Thomas. 

0. Red Grange is a baseball manager, 2 
football player, a distance runner. 
































University ot Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Offers instruction in twelve 


thoroughly organized schools 
Fer information, address 
The Registrar 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


College of Engineering 
College of Industries 
College of Fine Arts 


Margaret Morrison Carnegie College | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Kiskiminetas 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys. A Kiski graduate is 
thoroughly prepared to enter any 
American College or University. 

Small classes, unusual equipment 
and individual instruction, make 
Kiski a real home school. 





BOYS! 


TAKE A SUMMER TOUR TO 


EUROPE 


SEVEN COUNTRIES BY 
Auto, Rail and Hike 


DO YOU NEED SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE CREDITS? | 


Che University School | 
SUMMER SCHOOL | 


Individual instruction by the hour 


DALTON PLAN | 
This Summer, June 21—Sept. 17. 


Last summer 70 students secured 
school or college credits 





66 DAYS— $600 Telephone Schenley 9467 





| For catalogue address a boot TO 18 — 5711 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
A. W. WILSON, Jz., Pres. a8 Gy Suenigtive Geel | 
oanuenuae. ~~ School of Foreign Travel, Inc. 


| Managers, New York University Tours 
110 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


Regular Session 
| September 22, 1926 — cans 17, 1927 



































d TEMPLE UNIVERSITY — — 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | This Issue (May 29, 1926} 


is the last issue of The SCHOLASTIC for the present 





re- All the usual University 


y. ee Rn pnd | school year, completing Volume 8. Send in your ten- 
ue ormatio : ‘ 
). concerning courses pre- tative order for next fall at once to make sure of obtain- 
om paring for the work you 


ing the first issue in September. In quantities of ten or 
more to one address, 60 cents per semester (nine issues), 
or $1.10 a year. 


wish to do in the future. 
Summer Session July 6 te Aug. 14 | 
DORMITORIES 
































= __.  =ROSENBAUM= 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Sixth - Liberty - Penn Phone ATlantic 4500 
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New Prep Suits at 


25 


Suits that will be admired in the best com- 
pany; Clothes that are styled by foremost 
designers; woolens from the better mills and 
tailored by the best men in the craft. 


New Blue Suits With An Extra 
Pair of Grey Trousers 


Many activities about school call for a dark 
colored suit, preferably blue. We have a dis 


play of blue suits you'll like and : 
they have an extra pair of grey 3 5 


trousers. Complete size range................. 


With Two Pairs 
Wide Trousers 





Pus ., 























abor —THE PREPSTER SHOP, FOURTH FLOOR. 
































ONLY A QUARTER 


I am twenty-five cents. 

I am not on speaking terms with the butcher. 
I am too small to buy a quart of ice cream. 

I very seldom go in the grocery store alone. 


I can’t even think of owning a suit of clothes. 
I am hardly fit for a tip. 











— Yet when it comes to cooking, I can buy enough gas 
from the Equitable Gas Company to cook 3 good meals a 
day, for 6 people for more than a week—or plenty of gas to 
heat water for more than 30 baths and enough left over to 


wash the dishes. 


—I can purchase electricity from the Duquesne Light 
Company that will light a room with 2 lamps burning, for 
48 hours continuously. I can run a vacuum cleaner for two 
days without stopping—or an electric iron for 7% hours. 











—I can buy three long rides from the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company any time. Or, on Sundays and holidays I 
can buy rides all day and night on as many city street cars as 
I wish. 


Yet I’m only a quarter. 





“Live in and Expand Your Business in Greater Pittsburgh” 





























